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PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
for grades 7, 8, and 9 
have been completely 
rewritten to make the time-tested self- 
teaching plan more valuable. These new 
books are based on the new 1946 edition of 
the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK, which 
has also been improved. 

























COMPLETELY NEW— And now the fourth book 
has been added to the outstanding ESSEN- 
TIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD 
series. The first, second, third, and fourth 
books are planned for the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades. 
NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELE- 
MENTARY ENGLISH for grades 2, 3, and 4 have 
been completely revised and rewritten. How- 
ever, the same individualized system of 
instruction that has made this series so 
effective in the past has been continued in 
the new books. They are now better than ever. 












Write for information about these new books! 







We especially take pride in presenting this pre- 
view of our new books for 1946. Although 
many of these titles may be familiar to you, 
every book has been completely rewritten in 
keeping with actual classroom experience and 
the very latest trends toward more efficient 
and effective teaching. However, the basic 
methods and principles that have proved so 
successful in your classes have been retained. 












INDIVIDUAL CoRR | 
ORRECTIV 
EXERCISES 2, ELEMENTARY ENGLISH ! 


JUST PUBLISHED — GROW- 
ING UP WITH ARITH- 
METIC Book 6 makes 
this meaningful arith- 
metic program available 
for the first through the 
sixth grades. 
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A Million Young Americans 


The school taxes paid by railroads enable 
more than a million children to go to school. 
In many rural areas they constitute half of 
all the school funds. 

And this aid to education is only one of 
many ways in which the public benefits by 
railroad taxes. For these are real taxes— 
general taxes on railroad-owned property 
which go toward the support of public health, 
public safety, national defense, maintenance 
of the courts, and all other government 
activities and services. 

No part of railroad taxes goes for build- 


ing and upkeep of railroad tracks. The rail- 
roads do that themselves and, in addition, 
pay taxes on their tracks and other prop- 
erty, thus helping to build and maintain 
the highways, airways, and waterways 
used by other forms of commercial trans- 
portation which compete with the railroads 
for traffic. 

It is a matter of pride with the railroads 
that they not only pay their own way as 
transportation companies but also are able 
to help in the education of American boys 
and girls each year. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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A Best-Selling Series for School Use x 


Sa 











THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 


TARTED fourteen years ago, THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES now comprises twenty-five 

titles from the pens of nine authors. Its popularity with children, librarians, teachers and other school authorities has 
constantly grown until distinctive school service is being rendered the country over. 

Like most good ideas, the idea of this series is simple. Each volume is intended to introduce in story form a famous 
American as a boy or girl about the reader’s own age. The stories cover the subject’s childhood years, usually from about 
five to the early teens. A brief final chapter, again in story form, summarizes adult achievements. The background of the 
subject’s life and times is completely authentic and every incident dramatized in the book fits the probabilities of time, 
place and character. The episodes selected are designed to illustrate characteristics in the child that, developed in later 
life, were to make the subject famous. 


THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES OF THE SERIES 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Stevenson JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD NEW YORK, 
ALEC HAMILTON: THE LITTLE LION, Higgins Wagoner 

ANDY JACKSON: BOY SOLDIER, Stevenson KIT CARSON: BOY TRAPPER, Stevenson 

BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER'S BOY, Stevenson LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF OLD BOSTON, Wagoner 
BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA, Seymour MARK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MISSOURI, Mason 

BOY OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E. LEE, Monsell PAUL REVERE: BOY OF OLD BOSTON, Stevenson 
DANIEL BOONE: BOY HUNTER, Stevenson ROBERT FULTON: BOY CRAFTSMAN, Henry 

DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Monsell SAM HOUSTON: BOY CHIEFTAIN, Stevenson 

GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST, Stevenson STEPHEN FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, Higgins 
GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEADER, Stevenson TOM JEFFERSON: A BOY IN COLONIAL DAYS, Monsell 
HOOSIER BOY: JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Mitchell WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY BOY, Mason 

JANE ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL, Wagoner YOUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURALIST, Mason 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, Weil YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACKSON, Monsell 


*xEach volume written primarily for use in grades four through six. Also used by upper grade children, especially older 
retarded readers. 


*xEach volume illustrated with drawings, using silhouette figures against outline backgrounds. Drawings have become a 
trade-mark for the series. 


xType large and clear. Format attractive. 
*xPublished as regular Trade juveniles, these volumes are not subject to the usual complimentary copy, sampling policy. 
xEach volume—Catalog List Price, $1.50; subject to regular school discount, f.o.b. publisher. 


TH E BOBBS- M ERR | LL co. 730 North Meridian St. 468 Fourth Avenue 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, N. Y. 














Ready soou / McKee’s 

Language for Meaning 
CHEMISTRY anaes 
AND HUMAN AFFAIRS Grades 2 to 6 


Price - Bruce . — 
New Basic Course— English for Meaning 
interesting + challenging «+ exciting Textbooks and Workbooks 
A sound psychological approach—accurate and Grades 7, 8 and 9 


up-to-date scientifically—modern as to principles 
and applications even to looking to the future of 
atomic energy— difficult mathematical aspects 
omitted except as supplementary for able students 
—illustrated with nearly 500 photographs and 
drawings. 


are the leaders in Pennsylvania 
with 400 adoptions 
e 


Write for free Circulars 


World Book Company Houghton Mifflin Co. 











Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, Represented by 
New York A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 432 4th Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
aoe nee 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


WHAT SCHOOL SYSTEM WILL WANT TO USE AN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR 
GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT THIS FALL THAT DOES NOT GIVE A COMPLETE 
STORY OF THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION, THE SECOND WORLD WAR, AND 
PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION? 


“Tue Outstanding New “Jexte 


WHICH PROVIDE 


A Complete Course in the Social Studies 
For Grades Seven and Ezght 


Experience has shown that the Social Studies are best taught through independent courses in 
History and Geography, in each of which use is made of the other for illumination and broader 
understanding. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


1946 Copyright—To be published March 15, 1946 


by Southworth and Southworth 


The most completely up-to-date American History textbook on the market! Presents the 
history of our country from 1492 to the present day, including the entire Roosevelt administra- 
tion, the Second World War, and the beginning of the Truman administration. 

Written by experienced and very successful authors of history texts. 

A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by Southworth and Southworth, is available for 

use with this text. Copyrighted 1946. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY | 


New and Enlarged Edition—Now Available 





by Thurston and Faigle 


The study of world geography has become of vital importance to our understanding of our 
postwar world, the coming peace settlements, and the growth and change in international rela- 
tionships. WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, gives an exceptionally sound founda- 
tion for this understanding. 

Following introductory units on Mathematical Geography, Climates of the Earth, and Globes, 
Maps, and Charts, WORLD GEOGRAPHY takes up mankind’s basic industries, occupations, power, 
manufacturing, and trade, transportation, and communication as related to the different countries 
of the world. It concludes with units on Density of Population, Nations and Dependencies, and a 
strikingly forward-looking unit on Aviation’s Part in Transportation. 

A WORK BOOK ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston and Faigle, is available for use with 
this text. 








IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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The Program That Insures 


Basic Readers, with workbooks, whose content 
sparkles with action, suspense, surprise, and 
humor; and whose teaching program develops word 
recognition techniques, enriches vocabulary, and 


builds concepts ..... Readiness Readers, which 
cultivate growth in reading readiness in each of 
the primary grades..... Parallel Readers, which 


offer fascinating stories, easy to read and correlated 
with the vocabulary of the basic primary readers 
..... The Wonder-Story Books for supplementary 
reading, favorite folk tales and fairy tales told in 
simple language correlated with the basic primary 
vocabulary. 


Representative: James D. Orr, 2801 Edgewood Drive, Altoona, Pa. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


New York city EVANSTON, ILLINOIS san Francisco 
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Lifting lid adjusts easily to 
firm, level writing surface. 


Swivel seat assures ease of 
getting in or out. 





N the American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk, illus- 
I trated above, American Seating Company’s engineers 
have combined new, improved features of design in a 
way that contributes to better posture, greater hygienic 
comfort and effective sight conservation. 

Erect sitting is relaxed and comfortable, by reason of 
the self-adjusting lower back rail, and seat scoop with 
no rearward elevation. The smooth-acting, silent swivel 
permits a 45° turn either way to a cushioned stop. The 
heavy tubular steel frame has a fluted foot-rest base 
that minimizes wear of the finish. The roomy book box 
is sanitary in form and finish, and has no exposed wood 
screws or moving parts. 

Available at moderate prices are American Envoy 
Chairs, Desks and Tablet-Arm Chairs, Steel Folding 
Chairs, Portable Assembly Chairs, Universal ‘Tables, 
Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. Send for our latest catalog. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, llth to 12th Streets 918 Fulton Building 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Exclusive distributors for 


American Seating Company 
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"FAMOUS HIGHWAYS .f Tht Amazing America” 


Entirely new—and yours for the asking _ teachers will receive four illustrated lesson topics, 
—is this fascinating wall display in which contain a factual description of the origin 
full color panels. It pictures highlights and development, the natural wonders and famous 
of eight romantic highwaysof America, _ stories of American highways. 

and it may be tacked to a wall full 
width, or cut apart to place in narrow 
wall spaces. 


Fill in the coupon below and send for your copy 
of the eight-foot-wide display and lesson topics 
now, so that you'll be high on the list to receive 


Last year’s display, “Highway Transportation on ddan is ly ‘tell oll dag webiie 


Parade,” drew a tidal wave of requests from 70,000 
enthusiastic teachers, who used it to illustrate NEL aa ERI OEY IAS THERETO GRU DR as, Et OE 


lessons—as well as for a novel classroom decoration. THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


With * : ° : 9. 99 Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 

ith “Famous Highways of This Amazing America, 113 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


: 


Name 





School 





Address 
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MESSAGES 


TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


No. 14 
SS 


We Can't Back Into The Future 


By Exizasera Iretanp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


UR NATION no longer is the greatest provincial civilization in the 
world. Our ships sail the seven seas and all the skyways. We 


have become the greatest traders and travelers on earth. 


If the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, promi- 
nence, power and respect, the level of general education must be 
raised. No longer can we back into the future while looking at the 
past. The future must be faced head-on. 


In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill in 
youth a high regard for democratic institutions and procedures, and 


the basic principles of the American way of life. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to 
inform themselves on current social, economic and scientific matters, 
and I know of no better or more pleasant way of securing such infor- 
mation than through the Reader’s Digest, which contains present-day 


articles of lasting interest. 


The Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it sup- 
plies a definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, they 
must be supplemented by just such varied and interesting briefs of 


current affairs and happenings as it offers from month to month. 


I recommend it highly as a guide to the formation of right ideals in 
the minds of American youth, and to the evaluation of those principles 


which are basic in the government of a free people. 


The Reader's Digest 
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New dcience for elementary schools 
CRAIG: Our World of Science 


interesting and understandable to the pupil, important for him to 


know, directly related to his everyday life. Planned for easy reading. 














GINN 

AND 

’ R , COM- 

Real science books—straightforward, authentic—for grades 1-8. Keyed Spain 
to the air-age world, they give up-to-the-minute information about 3 F 
recent discoveries and inventions. They give information that is OTE 








GINN 
AND 
COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave. 





Nations Conference. 


New history for high schools 
SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: World History 


A thoroughly up-to-date real history of the world. It covers the 
history of all nations through Japan’s surrender and the United 
Properly balanced in its presentation, it 
adequately covers ancient civilizations but gives more space to the 
New York tremendously significant period since 1914. Unusually helpful teach. 
ing aids. Striking illustrations. 























LITERATURE 


LITERATURE: 


A Series of Anthologies 
General Editor: E. A. CROSS 


@ @ A library of literary treasures, this 
series sets new standards of excellence, from 
the quality and variety of literary content 
to an unusual beauty and efficiency of book 
design. 
Grades 7-9 
Appreciating. Literature 
Understanding Literature 
Interpreting Literature 


Grades 10-12 
Types of Literature 
Heritage of American Literature 
Heritage of British Literature 
Heritage of World Literature 
(In Press) 








* A Complete Program in English » 
for High Schools 





COMPOSITION 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


CANBY and OTHERS 





THIS SERIES provides a complete program of 
materials that are unmatched for developing clear 
thinking, forceful writing, and good speaking for the 
everyday affairs of modern life. These materials are 
presented in a group of purposeful learning exper- 
iences—lively, varied, realistic and on youth’s own 
level of interest—that will enable every student to 
enjoy the study of language. All work begins in the 
first-year book, and is extended through the course 
to meet the growing needs and capacities of students. 


Applying Good English, Grade 9 
Extending Good English, Grade 10 
Mastering Good English, Grade 11] 
Handbook of English Usage, 
Grades 9-12 








| 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Teachers Will Determine Whether 
Nations Will Live in Peace 


Your Excellency Governor Mar- 
tin, President Grose, distinguished 
guests, and members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Associa- 
tion: I deeply appreciate, Gover- 
nor Martin, your very kind wel- 
come to Pennsylvania and I bring 
to you, Sir, and to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
and to the people of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the warm 
greetings and the best wishes for 
the new year from the people of 
the North Star State of Minnesota. 


I count it a privilege to respond 
to the invitation of your Education Association to speak to 
you on this occasion of your farst postwar Convention, a 
Convention marked by this keynote, “From War to Peace— 
A Challenge.” 

We are met shortly after the close of the most tragic and 
destructive World War of all of history. We follow from 
day to day the meetings, the conferences, and the assemblies 
of the representatives of nations as they proceed about their 
tasks in the urgent problems of the “beginnings” for peace. 
Their accomplishments are important. ‘Their tasks are 
dramatic. We anxiously look for their success in establishing 
firmly these beachheads for a lasting peace. But I should 
like to emphasize to you this morning at the very opening 
of my remarks that in my views the education of the chil- 
dren of the world will determine ultimately whether or not 
the United Nations Organization reaches its high goals and 
its cherished objectives. The spotlight of the news will be 
upon the public figures, and will follow the diplomats as 
they move about the world. But the teachers in the class- 
rooms of the world will determine in the long view whether 
or not the nations of the world live together in peace. 

Fortunate it is that we have the framework for the ap 
proach to this vitally important task of education in the 
United Nations. As you so well know, there is written into 
the United Nations Charter the crucial and important ob- 
jectives of the educational advance of the peoples of the 
world. And I should like at this time to pay a very sincere 
tribute to President Schlagle of the NEA, his assistants, 
and the other consultants of the American Delegation, for 
the alert and constructive part they played at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference in seeing to it that education and culture 
took their places among the objectives of the United Nations 
Organization. It cannot be over-emphasized, this part that 
education will play. 


Harotp E. StTAssEN 


The Four Dangers 

The four great dangers to continuing peace are: ignorance, 
prejudice, bigotry, and greed. And each of those, as you 
know better than anyone does, is minimized by true edu- 
cation. This sets forth in stark outline the challenge and 
responsibility of the educators of the world. 

You know full well the story of the two poison centers 
of the last generation, the two poison centers that threw 
this world into the horrible cauldron of the second world- 
wide war. Hitler and his Nazis at the very opening of their 





*Stenotype report of address of Captain Harold E. Stassen, be- 
fore the Convention of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. December 28, 1945. 


Education in the United Nations” 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


moves reached into the educational system of Germany and 
began to twist the young minds, through their censorship 
of the information from the world as a whole and through 


-constantly feeding a perverted education. Thus they built 


an attitude of mind. Thus they so destroyed and _per- 
verted the young minds that it was possible for them to 
proceed upon their mad plans. 

The Japanese militafists were the Oriental counterpart 
of the schemes and methods of Hitler. We had the oppor- 
tunity as we went into Japan to observe at close hand their 
methods of reaching into the educational system. We 
viewed the movie film that was captured, of the training 
methods of the youth of Japan, with the constant emphasis 
upon their twisted concept of discipline, and their constant 
setting before the youth of Japan the doctrine that their 
greatest attainment would be to die in battle for the Emperor. 

To die in battle for the Emperor! How much this brings 
to our mind that the need of the days ahead is for true 
education to emphasize to the minds of the children of 
the world that their greatest measure of attainment is to 
live for the peace of all mankind! No objective short of 
that is worthy of the great tradition of education as we 
know it. And I pay a special tribute to the rich’ traditions 
of Pennsylvania in education and in liberty, the twin ap 
proach to the real development of and rule by the people in 
true democracy. 

The framework for the development of a United Nations 
approach to education is moving forward very well and ] 
have been very pleased to note that the original drafts of 
the Charter have not only been rapidly ratified throughout 
the world, but the actual organization of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization has ad- 
vanced. At London the foundation and the drafts for that 
Organization have been perfected. It is a good sign for the 
future! 


Defense of Academic Freedom 

As I see it, the approach of the United States to the prob 
lem of education in the United Nations, and the challenge 
that presents, should emphasize four main phases or points. 
First of all, when we think of education in the United Na 
tions, first and foremost we should have as our beginning 
principle, the vigorous and vigilant defense of academic 
freedom in the United States from any encroachment what- 
soever, political, social, or economic. . 

You know full well that there are recurring instances in 
our country at various points when there is an infringement 
upon academic freedom. I think, being charitable, we can 
say that usually it’s the result of a lack of understanding 
of what real academic freedom is and how fuadamental it 
is in our way of life. But regardless of why it occurs ] 
have been thrilled to observe the alert manner in which the 
educational associations of the land, and the great body of 
people, through their many public organizations, have risen 
to the defense of true academic freedom. I trust there will 
be no easing up on that vigilance and that alert safeguarding 
of academic freedom in America. 

We had a very interesting and closely related problem 
that arose after the awesome flash at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki signalled that science had unlocked the secret of the 
tiny atom and revealed its terrific destructive power. It was 
a new task. How should we approach the result of science’s 
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discovery of the secret of the atom and of its devastating 
power? There appeared for a time some tendency to ap- 
proach it by wiping out true scientific freedom, which is 
so closely related to academic freedom, by endeavoring to 
hem in the scientists, place upon them many very vigorous 
criminal restrictions, and seeking by surveillance and by 
threats to hold something that actually, as all the scientists 
agreed, could not be held. In fact, if we endeavored to 
abolish scientific freedom we would be taking measures that 
were -parallel to those which Hitler took that actually drove 
some of the scientists from his territories and over into the 
hands—thank God—of the Allies. 

I’ve been very pleased to observe that in the thorough 
study and the debate and discussion of this problem there 
has been emerging a recognition of the importance of scien- 
tific freedom, Last evening as a culmination of this dis- 
cussion and debate, and as a favorable result of the Moscow 
Conference, there have been announced plans for the de- 
velopment of the United Nations Atomic Commission. That 
opens a sound approach on a world level to the world wide 
problem of atomic*energy. Included among the points of 
reference is the establishment of the basis of control, and 
of inspection, yes, but also scientific freedom of scientific 
information. This is a very ‘significant advance in the 
evolvement of our national and international policy, closely 
interrelated to academic freedom. 

As a second phase of the United States’ approach to edu- 
cation in the United Nations, I urge that we recommend 
highly academic freedom to all the other United Nations 
of the world and that we do so not on a basis that is pa- 
tronizing or bombastic. We should do so in a friendly, 
humble manner, interpreting to them the basic values that 
come from academic freedom. 


Books of the World Open to Children 


Men and women of this Convention, it can well be said 
that when the books of the world are open to the children 
of the world, then we can have confidence in lasting peace 
and progress for mankind. And that is the real basis of 
academic freedom. 


Of course, in emphasizing the third point we know full 
well that to discuss in general terms academic freedom and 
the openness of books to the children and the people of the 
world has a hollow sound at present because of the tragic 
results of war and the extent to which the means of carry- 
ing on teaching and the supplies of books have been wiped 
out. The United States of America should have a very 
extensive and alert policy of assisting wherever the assist- 
ance is requested in re-establishing and building up the 
libraries of the other United Nations and in making it pos- 
sible that they quickly re-establish their school systems by 
giving assistance in furnishing school materials that are 
requested. This task should be closely related to the pressing 
task of food and of shelter and of clothing. We must not 
wait until economic stability returns in these countries. The 
bringing of relief in the ordinary sense must be closely paral- 
leled by the bringing of assistance where requested in the 
re-establishing of school systems and of education. 


I have a very vivid recollection of one of the young men 
whom we took out of one of the Japanese prison camps. 
He had been a prisoner since the fall of Corregidor, over 
three years. He was emaciated and scarred, and in the first 
few remarks it was very obvious that he had had an ex- 
tremely horrible time at’ the hands of his captors. We 
naturally sympathized with him. “Well”, he said, “You 
know, really the worst thing that they did to me was that 
they took away all my books and would not let me read a 
single line of printed material during my entire captivity.” 
He said, “They were trying to deteriorate my mind and for 
a while I was afraid they were going to succeed. You can- 
not imagine the appreciation we had when the first planes 
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that came over after the surrender not only dropped food 
but dropped magazines and reading material.” Of course, 
it impressed itself in my mind that if men in that condition, 
on the point of starvation, cruelly beaten and tortured, had 
this great yearning for books and printed material, that also 
reflected the conditions throughout the world. 

At the San Francisco Conference we had an opportunity 
to visit frequently with some of the Delegates from other 
countries who had just recently been liberated from con- 
centration camps and occupied territory. On every hand 
there was this plea of their need for books and equipment 
to re-establish the educational systems and the wholesome 
thoughts of the children and of the people of their lands, 
The United States of America must keep that in the very 
forefront of its attitude toward the other United Nations of 
the world. 


Mutual Understanding Among Peoples of the World 


Of course, when we face the problems of the future with 
the other United Nations, we must seek constantly to in- 
crease our understanding of them. Here again the teachers 
in the classrooms of America have a very great opportunity 
and responsibility. I think sometimes we in America are 
prone to look upon the present status of the people of some 
other country with a rather haughty and critical air. We 
look upon them only in their present situation as they try to 
recover from what war has meant as it has overrun their 
lands, and we seek to compare their situation and their 
practices with what we carry on, with the great privilege 
we've had for a century and a half of development, with a 
favored geographic position and without the hand of the 
enemy ever reaching into our homeland. Here the teachers 
of history play such an important part. In understanding 
the other peoples of the world, it is important that we know 
not just where they are now, and what they are doing 
now, but also what is their history, what is the background 
of their problems, and the difficulties and obstacles which 
they have overcome. 

I hope with the great development in audio-visual edu. 
cational methods that there can be through that means a 
very important advance in the understanding of the other 
peoples of the world. We can present to the children on a 
strictly factual and impartial basis much of what they need 
to know, fitting in to their part in the world, of the prob- 
lems and the peoples and the way of life of other nations 
of the world. 

That, of course, also leads into the matter of the exchange 


of teachers, and of increased travel around the world for. 


those who are in the teaching profession. We could very 
well in our educational systems give more emphasis and 
direct financial assistance to this particular activity. Perhaps 
ninety-five per cent of the people of America are now in 
agreement that the walls of isolation are gone forever and 
that the United States of America is a part of the world 
and will take its part in the world. But that is more than 
an abstract statement. The development of the United 


Nations Organization means that the United States of Amer- 


ica will be taking a part in the decisions that affect areas of 
the world far removed from our own borders. Decisions of 
our government are taken in their best sense when they are 


‘taken with an understanding by the people of America as 


a whole and reflect what they consider to be sound measures. 
That then means that when we are informing the children, 
who are tomorrow’s citizens, of some of the facts of the 
difficult spots in the world, problems in the Orient, io 
India, in the Arabian area, in the Balkans, in South America, 
it is not just academic learning in its broad sense. Those 
facts are becoming the background from which the people 
of America in the future will be making decisions that will 
directly affect those difficult areas and problems in the 
years ahead. 
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An Informed America Will Make Future Decisions 

At San Francisco it was very apparent as new problems 
came up that almost the first question on the lips of Dele- 
gates from every country of the world would be, “What is 
the attitude of the United States of America in this matter?” 
That is a change from the old aloof situation we were in 
when we followed the isolation policy. It is incumbent 
upon us to give the very broadest study to these problems 
that arise in other parts of the world, not only because of 
their interrelated economic effects and the interrelated causes 
of war, but because through our economic power and through 
the power we’ve demonstrated in this difficult test of war, 
we are looked upon for leadership. We must fulfill that 
leadership. A well informed people of America will play 
an important part in these future decisions, actual decisions, 
through world organization on the problems of the world. 
That focuses a new importance, a new impetus upon the 
teachings of history and of world facts and of current events 
in the schools of America. 

We have met successive tests and we have shown the 
determination to move forward in the United Nations. The 
people of America have been demonstrating the effects of a 
sound and excellent educational system throughout the years. 
It is sometimes said that some of the public figures—and 
that in fact, public leaders as a whole—are behind the people 
in approaching some of these problems. If it’s true, I think 
it is because those in public life tend to think of the re- 
actions of the people as they were fifteen or twenty-five 
or thirty-five years ago and have not fully realized that in- 
creasing numbers of graduates of our high schools and of 
our educational systems have been joining the great public 
of America. Their level of understanding, their alertness 
in taking advantage of the modern means of radio com- 
munication, the widespread dissemination of press and 
periodicals, have brought them forward in a rapid grasp of 
problems and in an alert and informed decision much dif- 
ferent than a generation ago. This process will continue, 
and as the United States takes its position of leadership 
continually in world affairs, it will be based upon the in- 
formation and the broadness and the rightness of the con- 
cepts of the people of America. 


Support for UNESCO 


As a fifth phase of our activity, it is very obvious that 
we should very vigorously support the United Nations Edu- 


cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. This holds 


teal promise for the future. I hope that before very long 
every one of the United Nations becomes a member of that 
Association. The NEA has put out a very excellent pamph- 
let on the development of the United Nations Organization. 
I trust they will carry forward that kind of activity in order 
that the schools of America in a factual way can keep 
abreast of the rapid developments in world organization. 


There is another important phase of this entire educa- 
tional matter in the United Nations. That is the educa- 
tional approach to the dependent peoples of the world. A 
very major and distinct problem of its own in the Charter 
of the United Nations is in Article 73. Each of the mem- 
bers who have responsibility for the administering of peoples 
not yet able to govern themselves has agreed that the wel- 
fare of those peoples is of paramount importance and that 
they will advance their educational and cultural standing. 
The: peoples of the world should begin to ask, what are 
the plans of the administering countries for the improved 
education of dependent peoples? It would be very whole- 
some right today if the peoples of the world would ask the 
Netherlands Government, “What are your plans for the 
advance in education of the people of Java? What is in- 
volved in the present outbreak of hostilities? How do you 
intend to administer your responsibility under the agreed 
upon principles which all have signed in the United Nations 
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Charter?” Reports will be required under this Charter of 
the steps that have been made in these dependent areas for 
the advancement of the people. 

I hope there is a very alert study and that world opinion 
focuses upon what happens to the rate of literacy among 
the dependent peoples of the world, what opportunities ¢x- 
ist for higher education of those who show the capacity 
for it, and what process is established for the development 
of sound leadership for these peoples themselves. The per- 
centage of the economic results of administration of terri- 
tories’ that have rich natural resources, which is returned 
to the educational systems that in turn permits these peoples 
to develop along with their resources should be questioned. 
This is a very important phase of the matter of education 
and culture in the United Nations. 


Vigorous Support for Education 


Finally, as we approach education in the United Nations 
there should be a vigorous support in increased measure in 
America of our own entire educational system. We can be 
proud of it, but we must never be smug of its advance. We 
have demonstrated during the war a productivity that is 
beyond anything anyone ever realized could be done. We 
were able to superimpose upon a civilian economy the most 
powerful war machine of all history. Now we must demon- 
strate the constructive counterpart of that war machine. We 
must seek the ways in which we can contribute, as a result 
of our great productivity, to the real advance of the peoples 
of America and of the world. Everyone agrees on the side 
of the economists, that greater emphasis upon greater con- 
tribution to education with all that it means in increased 
numbers of teachers and better facilities and better qualified 
teachers, is sound from an economic standpoint. That is 
the manner in which you can constructively utilize the great 
productivity of modern America. No need to tell this audi- 
ence of how sound it is from the real values of life and the 
satisfaction that life gives to the people who move through 
the active scene in America. No need to emphasize to this 
audience the great cultural values that can come from edu- 
No need to emphasize that while the technical 
phases of education must be advanced and the contribution 
of education to the ability to earn a:livelihood must be there, 
that that is not enough. The broadness of true education, 
the cultured background that gives to all a better under- 
standing of the art of living together, these are the real 
challenges of education of the future. 

America can afford a greater advance in its educational 
structure. In fact, America-cannot afford not to make that 
advance. It will require alertness on the part of the educa- 
tional forces. Sometimes we meet the tendency to say, 
“Well, some of these new developments should be taught 
but there is no room in the curriculum.” The curricula 
needs re-examination. Old subjects with modern aids to 
education could be consolidated to make room for new sub. 
jects and new advances. 

I emphasize again, the education of the children of the 
world will, in the long view, give the answer to the degree 
to which the United Nations meet their high objectives and 
their cherished hopes. I am confident that the United 
States of America will play its full part toward the meeting 
of those objectives and that you and the members of your 
profession will do your part to the end that problems, diffi- 
cult though we realize them to be, cannot stop the advance 
of an informed, cultured mankind. 





. . I see not America only . . . I see the solidarity of 
races . . . I see tremendous entrances and exits . 
I see Freedom, victorious, with Law on one side and Peace 
on the other.—Walt Whitman, 1865 











FRANK MASTORAKI 


Formerly P.O.D. Instructor, Mt. Pleasant Township, 
Hickory . 


O much has been written concerning the school’s en- 

viable role in this supercharged world of quick changes 
and unhappy reverses, that the senior problems of democracy 
class of Mount Pleasant Township, Washington, decided to 
become better acquainted with the principal characters in 
the drama—the nations of the world. 

The four divisions of the course were: I, An Economic 
Study of the United States; II. A Sociological Study; III. A 
Political Study; IV. The United States in World Affairs. 
In conjunction with this fourth division, the students wrote 
letters to various legations, embassies, bureaus of informa- 
tion, and universities requesting information and material 
on their particular topics. This was not so much a program 
of scientific research as it was a discovery of how human 
the international tentacles of nations really were. 


The Answers Arrive 


Although the students wrote letters with enthusiasm, they 
were a little skeptical as to whether or not they would be 
answered. But, for the most part, the answers pleased them 
and sent them to work with more zeal and determination. 
Looking at the seals of the various nations was a thrill in 
itself. 

While they were waiting for the answers, the students 
were not idle. Their main task was to determine the under- 
lying problems of the nations of the world. Each student was 
assigned a particular nation or group of nations. The assign- 
ment was not determined by an alphabetical arrangement 
of last names; nor was it placed on a hit-or-miss basis. 
A sincere study of a nation and its problems calls for sym- 
pathy and intelligence. A study of the postwar problems 
of Poland could not have been handled by just anyone. 
Poland is even a headache for Molotov, Bevin, and Byrnes, 
let alone, Bill Farner, senior of Mount Pleasant. Some of 
the students of a Slav background were assigned nations 
in which they would be particularly interested. For the 
most part, general intelligence was the determining factor— 
plus, a sympathetic attitude. 

Information received in the library and through news- 
papers was given a personal touch through the addition of 
the letters and material received from the University of 
Chicago, the many legations on Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., and from many other cities and sources. 

When the material was examined and the bibliographies 
made out, the outlines were next on the agenda. When the 
outline was approved, the student was granted permission 
to begin writing his study of the problems of the nation 
assigned to him. 


The Papers Are Scholarly 


The papers, that were either typewritten or wfitten in 
ink, ranged from six to twenty-five pages in length, the 
majority being approximately fifteen pages long. They re- 
vealed a reservoir of imagination. They were scholarly, but 
not stiff, studies. 

One student began her discussion of Germany in the 
following manner: 

“Germans are different from Frenchmen, Englishmen, or 
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the Students’ Problems 


Americans, not because of their particular racial makeup, 
whatever that may be, but because of their history and en. 
vironment.” 

Later on this same student quoted from an interesting 
letter written by Maria of Monschau to her German sweet- 
heart. 

“I feel it clearly that we, the youth, are a sorely tried, 
but also a steeled youth and as hard as iron, destined to 
fight on for the ideal of our indispensable Fuehrer. When 
everybody deserts the Leader, he will be able to depend 
on his real youth.’” 

Such a quotation gives life to the almost exhausted phrase, 
“The German youth must be re-educated after the war.” 

Another student, concerned with. Czechoslovakia, con. 
cluded with: 

“The Czechoslovaks want simply to continue their former 
democratic traditions (speaking of postwar problems) and 
to perfect a state in which a man can ‘speak without fear 
and live without want.’” 

In one section of a study of Mexico one of the senior 
boys became involved in the art or science of making that 
favorite dumpling, the tamale. 

“Softened with lime and then boiled, the maize is ground 
to become a meal. By stirring this meal into boiling water, 
a thick gruel is made. This is a common dish among the 
poor. It may also be wrapped around highly seasoned pork 
or chicken and be boiled in corn husks to become that 
favorite dumpling, the tamale.” , 

He also wrote at length about the tortillas, enchiladas, 
and tostadas. 

Writing about Benito Mussolini, another student remarked: 

“Mussolini had the people fooled. He had brought them 
out of the depression, hadn’t he? He had restored Italy to 
a position of power and importance in the world. 

“But, Benito Mussolini, who was fond of pretty girls, 
made one great mistake. He forgot that everyone could not 
be fooled all the time. This error was his downfall. He 
had the whole world fooled for a while. He had all of 
Italy fooled for a long while. But it never occurred to him 
that his country would get tired fighting a war which their 
heart was not in.” 

And this paper is brought to a close on a note of warning. 

“The war will leave Italy an unhappy and desolate 
country, smaller than the state of New Mexico. Yet this 
country ‘must be watched closely, for conditions are now 
the same as when Mussolini rose to power, and it could 
happen again.” 

One student tossed an intellectual grenade into the picture 
with following comment: 

“If, we expect to be welcomed back in Asia with open 
arms as liberators, we may experience some rude shocks 
unless we are prepared to return with a new philosophy, 
one that will open advancement in a spirit of partnership. 
We assume, perhaps too readily, that the conquered peoples 
are yearning to rid themselves of their Japanese masters 
and to welcome the lead of occidental powers.” 

Quoting a document issued by the Greek Government 
Office of Information, a girl wrote: 

“Later, however, during the first months of 1943, the 
countryside was turned into an inferno of blood and fire. 
The Germans and Italians, unable to exterminate the 


(Turn to page 257) 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN ARMY 


UNIVERSITY 


An Educational First 


In Shrivenham, Berkshire, England, the first American 
Army University for G. I. students was opened. July, 1945, 
was spent in revising catalogue descriptions, constructing 
schedules, and preparing registration routines for 4,000 en- 
listed men and officers sent from Continental Europe. 

August marked the arrival of G. I. students from every 
state of the Union. New York headed the list with 595, 
Pennsylvania was second, and Nevada just got under the 
wire with one student. Almost half of the students had 
attended college previously, 12'4% having graduated. The 
average age was 24 years and every state university was 
represented. Thus the Shrivenham Army University was 
not only the first of its kind, but truly an American institu- 
tion. 

An English Setting 

Berkshire is a delightful part of the English countryside. 
The village of Shrivenham is two hours’ travel from 
London and less than one hour from Oxford. For a period 
of eight weeks, students lived in a setting saturated with 
tradition and history; within sight of White Horse Vale 
and White Horse Hill, the campaigns of King Alfred against 
the Danes, the contest between St. George and the Dragon, 
Wayland Smith’s magic forge, and the scene of Tom 
Brown’s School Days. : 


A Truly Representative Enterprise 


Only a unique project as an army university could: at- 
tract a faculty of 225 from civilian colleges and universities 
and army. officers with pfevious teaching experience in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. These instructors, many of 
whom are distinguished teachers and scholars, came from 
150 different institutions. Institutions were most cooperative 
in releasing members of already depleted staffs to undertake 
this most important and challenging assignment. 

The Pennsylvanians at Shrivenham and the school or 
department from which they came are listed below. The 
position which they hold at Shrivenham is also indicated: 

Allegheny College—Julius A. Miller, Head of Depart- 

ment of Art 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg—Harvey A. Andruss, 

Head of Department of Accounting 

Bucknell University—Dalzell M. Griffith, Head of De- 

partment of Civil Engineering 
Carnegie Institute of Technology—Fred J. Evans, Instruc- 
tor, Civil Engineering; George M. Porter, Instructor, 
Electrical Engineering 

Department of Forest and. Waters—Robert A. Gardner, 
Instructor, Sanitary Engineering 

Hershey Industrial School—William E. Landis, Instruc- 

tor, Secretarial Studies 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts—Francis Speight, 
Instructor, Art 

Pennsylvania State College—Thomas C. Benton, Instruc- 
tor, Mathematics; Ralph U. Blasingame, Head, Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department; Grover C. Chandlee, 
Instructor, Chemistry 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg—Earl Wright, In- 

structor, Psychology 

Temple University—Robert E. Lee, Instructor, Business 

Administration 
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HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


President, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


University of Pennsylvania—William G. Cunningham, 
Instructor, Geography; Richard de R. Kip, Instructor, 
Finance and Insurance 

University of Pittsburgh—George W. Crouch, Instruc 
tor, English; Robert F. Edgar, Chief, Engineering Sec- 
tion; David D. Lessenberry, Head, Department of 
Secretarial Studies; Irwin W. Short, Instructor, Civil 
Engineering 

Westminster College—Harold C. Brennan, Instructor, 
Art 


In the first American Army University instructors find 
the most exciting experience of their professional careers— 
students of high quality, responsive, charged with serious- 
ness and high purpose, eager to pick up the broken thread 
of their schooling or tense with the anticipation in beginning 
their college careers. 


Since soldiers awaiting deployment or transport could 
not get to an American campus, a complete university was 
brought to them with all the trappings and outward aspect 
of an institution in America—library, laboratories, seminars, 
catalogues, registration, counseling, lectures, competitive 
athletics, football team, coaches, and cheerleaders, dramatics, 
band, orchestra, chorus, art exhibits, dances, dates, school 
journeys, field trips, radio, hobbies, arguments, loafing, 
“cokes,” and bull sessions. 

The Army University is truly an American institution. 


The Army Plan 


The Army Education Program is that part of the training 
program providing educational activities not related di- 
rectly to military duties or supervised recreation. Its ob 
jectives are: 


a. To assist in the maintenance of military discipline and 
morale. 

b. Without delaying the separation from service of any 
individual, to assist in the preparation of each man 

» for his return to civilian life. 


Implementing this program, gave rise to several kinds of 
schools to provide educational facilities capable of answer- 
ing the needs and preferences of an army composed of men 
and women who represent all levels of educational achieve- 
ment and all kinds of occupational and professional aptitudes. 
The chief school organizations are: 


1. The Unit School of 1,000 men or less. Its program in- 
cludes vocational training, on-the-job training, general 
education, literary training, and educational advisement. 

2. The Technical School offers specialized vocational. or 
on-the-job training. 

3. Civilian Colleges and Universities are used to the extent 
they are available when the size of the institution, its 
location, the breadth of its curriculum, its proximity to 
other cultural advantages, its scholastic repute are such 
as to promote sound international relations and produce 
results approximating those found in representative Amer- 
ican institutions, 


4. The University Study Centers are intended to: 
a. Provide educational opportunities for personnel where 
educational needs and interest are beyond the level 


of the unit school program and are not related to the 
instruction offered in the technical schools 
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b. Use facilities of a military post or civilian educational 
plant in the establishment of an American University 
abroad. 


The program of studies of such universities may include 
courses in the liberal arts, sciences, and professions. Each 
university is limited in scope by the availability of qualified 
instructor personnel for the respective subjects. 

Cooperation With English Universities 

Located less than thirty miles from Oxford, Shrivenham 
Army University has had opportunities to use many of the 
facilities made available by the Oxonian colleges, Bodleian 
Library, Rhodes House, including its library, contacts with 
English faculty members through lectures, teas, and other 
social occasions have given American G. I. students and 
faculty much to remember of English open-handed social 
and intellectyal hospitality. Graduate students have found 
the facilities of Oxford and the University helpful and in 
some cases indispensable to the task they are performing 
in the period of eight-weeks residence. Certain areas of 
academic instruction on the college level are not found in 
English Universities. Commerce is not a separate area of 
concentration in Oxford and Cambridge. Although the 
University of London and the “red brick” or provincial 
universities have developed college instruction in commerce 
_to a limited extent, it is not comparable to the emphasis 
given in American universities to this field. 


What About the G. I. Student? 


One has had to search to find a soldier without a definite 
objective. There is the lad whose college education has been 
interrupted by his entry into national service and who 
wanted to pick up where he left off. There’s the freshman 
wanting to get the feel of college work and laying the 
foundation for his professional training. There’s the gradu- 
ate student, anxious to take refresher courses, to get back 
into the swing of academic life, or to pursue subjects which 
he had never had the opportunity to explore outside his 
specialized field. There has been the medical officer who 
wanted studio work in sculpturing or painting and the engi- 
neer who wanted philosophy. There has been the chap 
who has decided to farm, or open a retail store, or become 
an accountant, or go into teaching or journalism seeking 
technical preparation and assistance. 

For the most part, these students have known exactly 
what they wanted—the most specific and functional training 
for their own particular job at home. 

The activities of the first Army University have been 
dedicated to the purposes of peace, to the cultivation of 
constructive forces, to the fostering of spiritual and intel- 
lectual life, to the restoration and enhancement of the civil- 
izing influences and values. Opportunities which have been 
provided have been rich and varied. The response of the 
student soldier has been magnificent. 

Such are some of the outcomes which emerge from the 
first army institution of higher learning known officially 
as Shrivenham American University. 


——————e— 9 


Young Man of the Year—Henry Ford II was recently 
named the “Outstanding Young Man of the Year” by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Wonder who the teacher 
of the year would have been?—Ed Press News Letter 


o~<tiie 





The American Council on Education has announced that 
its 29th annual meeting will be held at the Hotel Stevens 
in Chicago on May 3 and 4, 1946. 
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Workers Trained in Pennsylvania 
Schools 


N Pennsylvania 804,994 workers were trained for war 

production between July 1, 1940, and January 1, 1946, 
according to a statement issued by Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Most of this training was designed to increase the workers’ 
skills and thereby the output of war industries. In 167 school 
districts of Pennsylvania 750,152 individuals received this 
training. Of this number 121,041 were women; 55,030 
were Negroes; and 859 were veterans of World War II. 

In the earlier period of this training program 79,016 NYA 
youth were trained for war industries. Pre-employment 
training was given to 256,777 other workers. However, as 
the demand for workers and supervisors grew, 94,899 in. 
dividuals received supervisory training under the Training. 
Within-Industry program, and 319,460 war production 
workers received supplementary training while on the job 

In his report Dr. Haas stated that only two per cent of the 
total cost of this program went for costs of administration 
and control at the State level. The fact that the public 
schools offered the facilities of the vocational departments 
kept building rentals at a minimum $430,917, 

In addition to the training program for war industries, 
488 school districts provided 2,784 courses related to food 
production as a part of the war effort. This program trained 
54,842 individuals between January, 1941 and December, 
1945. The most popular course in this program was repair 
and care of farm machinery. Last year (1945) 17,000 
farmers, or one-tenth of all the farmers in Pennsylvania, 
took this course. 


WAR PRODUCTION PROGRAM 
Training Statistics 
Training for War Industries 


79,016 N.Y.A. youth served from these funds 
94,899 T.W.I. personnel on supervisory training 
256,777 Other trainees in pre-employment classes 
319,460 Other trainees in supplementary classes 


750,152 Total trainees served 


The above gross figure includes 121,041 women, 55,030 
Negroes, and 859 veterans of World War II. 
Training for Food Production 
54,842 Trainees 
2,784 Courses 


Financial Statistics 


Training for War Industries 

Approximately 98% of all funds were expended by local 
districts and 2% expended for costs of administration and 
control on the State level. 


$3,211,646.92 
20,320,942.22 
430,917.63 
3,069,434.88 
1,140,247.48 


expended for supervision 

expended for class instruction 

expended for rental of buildings 
expended for equipment 

expended for N.Y.A. Training, P. L. 812, 
P. L. 146 


$28,173,189.13 Grand total expended 


Training for Food Production 


$1,213,845.48 expended for instruction and supervision 
503,740.71 expended for equipment and rentals 


$1,717.586.19 Grand total expended 
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January 28, 1946 

The New Jersey Education Association and the National 
Education Association jointly sponsored a conference on 
Postwar Problems and Education. It was held in the Stacy- 
Trent Hotel in Trenton and was attended by lay and edu- 
cational leaders from all sections of the state. Dr. Ernest 
O. Melby, School of Education, New York University, de- 
livered the keynote address. Mr. George F. Smith, Presi- 
dent, Johnson and Johnson, was the principal speaker at the 
luncheon session. Mr., Gill. Robb Wilson, Aviation Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, made the concluding §state- 
ment. Throughout the day there were group conferences 
jointly conducted by a person from the lay group and by 
a representative from education. In the opinion of the 
writer the conference was a practical demonstration of ef- 
fective technique in the field of public relations. 
February 1, 1946 

The Presidents of the Convention Districts of PSEA had 
a splendid meeting in Harrisburg. A considerable part of 
the time was devoted to discussion of the district conven- 
tions which will be held throughout the year. The presi- 
dents presented specific problems and needs in the various 
districts. A very frank and spirited discussion followed. 
We are happy to report that the two recommendations made 
to the Executive Council have been adopted. 
February 2, 1946 

Mr. W. D. McCoy, Chairman, Public Relations Commit- 
tee, met with his group at PSEA Headquarters. The 
president is impressed by the highly professional spirit in 
which the members of the committee are considering the 
problem assigned them. It should be noted that this com- 
mittee is a planning committee and not an operating com- 
mittee. Its major responsibility, therefore, is to submit to 
the Executive Council and to the House of Delegates specific 
recommendations for action in the field of public relations. 


February 5, 1946 

,It gave the president great pleasure to attend a meeting 
of the Philadelphia Teachers Association, the local branch 
of PSEA in that area, 
February 6, 1946 

The president was a platform guest at the Wednesday 
evening session of the fiftieth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Association. 


February 7, 1946 

Mr. Forrest L. Lenker, President, Radnor Branch, PSEA, 
arranged a meeting of the members of his local branch to 
which the president of PSEA was invited. These meetings 
of local branches are extremely pleasant and helpful to those 
of us who are charged with the responsibility of assisting 
in the direction of organizational effort. Mr. Lenker and 
the group are to be congratulated for the record of 100 per 
cent membership in the PSEA. 


February 9, 1946 

The various departments and ‘convention districts have 
chesen well in their selection of members for the Executive 
Council. Rarely have we seen a group~ more devoted to 
the cause of education and to the well-being of those who 
serve in the schools. 


ducatioual Tutercests 


N EA Convention 


HE eighty-third annual meeting of the National Edv- 

cation Association will be held in Buffalo, July 1-6, 
1946. Because of housing conditions and other restrictions, 
the meetings will be limited to department and business 
sessions. The schedule of meetings as announced by the 
NEA is as follows: 


Monday, July 1 
All day—Board of Directors 
Afternoon and evening—Meetings of Departments 
Tuesday, July 2 
Afternoon—Open meetings of Committees and Com- 
missions 
Evening—Meetings of State Delegations 
Wednesday, July 3 
Morning and afternoon—Business Sessions of Repre- 
sentative Assembly 
Evening—General Assembly 
Thursday, July 4 
Morning and afternoon—Business Sessions of Repre- 
sentative Assembly 
Evening—General Assembly 
Friday, July 5 
Morning and afternoon—Business Sessions of Repre- 
sentative Assembly 
Evening—General Assembly 
Saturday, July 6 
Morning—New Board of Directors 
Morning and afternoon—Meetings of Presidents and 
Secretaries of State and Local Teachers’ Associations 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 


PSEA Headquarters will be maintained at the Hotel 
Statler. The final selection of delegates nominated in pre- 
ferential order by the Convention Districts will be made 
by a committee of the Executive Council as soon as ade- 
quate information is available from the NEA on the num. 
ber of State delegates to which Pennsylvania is entitled. 

PSEA State delegates should also be informed that pro 
vision is being made through State Headquarters for hotel 
accommodations during the convention. 





Liberal Arts Colleges 


PLEA for introduction of more practical work and 

less theory in teacher training courses was made at 
the annual conference of the Association of Liberal Arts 
Colleges of Pennsylvania at its meeting in Harrisburg on 
February 8. Representatives of 48 member colleges gathered 
to make suggestions along this line and to discuss the con- 
ference theme, “What Kind of Teacher Should We Pre- 
pare.” 

Charles H. Williams, principal of Benjamin Franklin 

High School, speaking at the opening session, urged a 
type of “interneship” for prospective teachers while in 
training. The conference also discussed professional and 
general education and the certification of teachers. Pane} 
chairmen and leaders were Frank G. Davis, Bucknell Uni- 
versity; Marion R. Trabue and B. V. Moore, Pennsylvania 
State College; and J. C. Twinem, Geneva College. 
" Officers elected for the coming year are President, Joseph 
S. Butterweck, Temple University; Vice President, J. S. 
Kinder, Pennsylvania College for Women; Secretary, C. E. 
Seifert, Beaver College; Treasurer, Kathryn Scanlon, Rose- 
mont College. 
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AASA, New York City 


REGIONAL conference of the AASA, Charles H. 


Lake, President, will be held in New York City, March 
5-7. A summary of the program follows: 


Tuesday, March 5 
9:30 a.m. First general session—The Aftermath of War 
2:15 p.m. Discussion groups 
.. What the high schools should teach 
. What the elementary schools should teach 
. Planning and financing the new school building 
. Veterans education 
. Scientific aids to education 
Providing for the atypical child 
00 p.m. Second general session—Conserving Human 
Resources 


Wednesday, March 6 
9:30 a.m. Third genera! session—Education Looks 
Ahead 
2:15 p.m. Sectional groups 
. Better teachers for better schools 
. Federal-State-local relations in education 
. How superintendents work together 
. The continued education of out-of-school youth 
. Adult education 
Educational problems of other lands 
8: 00 p.M. Associated Exhibitors program 


Thursday, March 7 
9:30 a.m. Fourth general session—Major Administrative 
Issues 


The PSEA will maintain headquarters at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. An all-Pennsylvania breakfast will be held on 
Wednesday morning at 7:45 o'clock in the Manhattan Room 
of Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Convention of School 
Board ‘Secretaries 


HE 32nd annual convention of the Association of School 

Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania in Harrisburg opened 
with a general meeting on Wednesday morning, February 
6, at 9:30 a.m. 

Speakers at the opening meeting were Paul E. Witmeyer, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Honor- 
able Fred P. Hare, Jr., member of the Legislature and co- 
sponsor of the Hare-Lee-Sollenberger bill of the 1945 session 
of the General Assembly. 

In the afternoon and evening the secretaries joined with 
the State School Directors Association in sectional meetings 
and in a general session. 

Officers 

President—Forrest A. Lohr, Kantner 

Vice President—Helen M. Black, Franklin 

Secretary—Ralph E. Boswell, Harrisburg 

Treasurer—Stewart S. Veale, Hazleton 

Members of Executive Committee— 

Howard S. Fernsler, Pottsville 
M. W. Hempfield, Oil City 
H. A. Bishop, Sharon 


We would like to see the nations set up a world agency 
that would help schools in all countries teach children how 
to understand the people of other countries—American 
Public Opinion Poll 


March. 1946 


School Directors Convention 


HE 50th annual convention of the Pennsylvania State 

School Directors Association opened with a joint ses 
sion with the Association of School Board Secretaries in the 
Education Building, Harrisburg, on Wednesday afternoon, 
February 6. 

Four general sessions were held at which addresses were 
made by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Governor Edward Martin; Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Mayor of the City of Baltimore; Isaac Miles Wright, past 
president of the School Directors Association; A. J. Stod. 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; Mrs. Chu 
Shihming; H. F. Kilander, associate, health education, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association; Mrs. Paul Whitney, educa- 
tor, counselor, and lecturer; H. E. Shirey, Veterans Bureau, 
and C. Howard Witmer, president of the Association. 

Cathleen M. Champlin, President of the PSEA, was a 
platform guest on Wednesday evening with the past presi- 
dents and executive committee of the School Directors 
Association, the president of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Deans of Women, and the president of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

On Wednesday evening from 7:30 to 8:00 p.m. a concert 
was given in the Forum by the Manheim Township, Lan. 
caster County, High School choir under the direction of 
Harold W. Shaar. 


Officers—1946 


President—Alvie R. Livermore, Smethport 

First Vice President—Mrs. Ruth B. Robb, Latrobe 

Second Vice President—Bert L. Liles, Clarks Green 

Third Vice President—E. W. Painter, Forest Hills 
Legislative Report 

Mrs. Ruth B. Robb, chairman, presented the report of the 
Legislative Committee. She stated “The 1945 session was 
one of the most important in many years because of the bill 
having to do with an increase of the salaries of teachers 
and a new method of reimbursement for school districts.” 

A brief summary of twenty acts of the 1945 session which 
were either supported or sponsored by the Association was 
presented in the report. The Association took credit for 
successfully preventing the passage of H. B. 612 “which 
would have made it mandatory for a board to grant sick 
leave for a certain number of days with full pay and give 
teachers maternity leave.” 

In conclusion, the report indicated that Act 403 will 
“undoubtedly need amendment in the 1947 and future 
sessions. It was impossible to determine accurately its 
effect on all school districts until after its provisions had 
been applied and in actual practice.” 


Resolutions of Interest to Our Members 


Extended appreciation to Doctor Haas and his staff for 
their cooperation and helpfulness to the Association 

Pledged untiring efforts to maintain schools at a high 
educational level and stressed events of civic, historical, and 
economic importance by the use of appropriate literature, 
music, art, oratory, and visual aids 

Encouraged character building in everyday teaching and 
teaching of right attitudes, friendship, and understanding 
toward all nations 

Urged proper and adequate financial support by the 1947 
session of the Legislature for education 

Urged financial assistance for the erection of new school 
buildings and completion of present projects 

Commended the State School Commission for its action 
in sending out a questionnaire having to do with tenure 
and urged all boards to return the same after careful and 
thoughtful consideration 

Considered the results of this questionnaire as an ex- 
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pression of opinion in formulating the policy of the Asso- 
ciation in relation to tenure and other matters contained 
in the questionnaire 

Urged school boards to adopt as liberal rules regarding 
sick leave as they can afford, but opposed a mandatory law 
making a board grant a certain number of days of sick 
leave with full pay and a certain number of days with half 
pay unless the State bears the additional cost 

Recommended that the law be amended so that State 
appropriation be paid on account of elementary tuition on 
the same basis as is now paid for high school tuition 

Recommended an increase in the basic amount in Act 
403 to $2200 in order that school boards may be protected 
from financial distress and increased taxation when the 
minimum salary schedule plus mandated increments reads 
$2100 plus $200 for those holding advanced degrees 

Recommended establishment of personnel principles and 
working conditions that will lead to increased morale so 
that teachers will remain in the profession and encourage 
able persons to train for the profession 

Opposed amendments to the School Employes’ Retirement 
Law which would permit retirement after 30 years of serv- 
ice because of great increase in cost to the State and local 
districts and because the system is now faced with the neces- 
sity of increasing the rates to all contributors, including the 
State and local districts, to maintain its present benefits 

Recommended that Act 403 be amended to recognize as 
a unit of instruction all principals, the school nurse, the 
dental hygienist, the music instructor, the art instructor, the 
physical education instructor, and teachers of special sub- 
jects whether employed on a part or full-time basis 

Recommended that the clause of Act 403 which specifies 
that no district shall receive less appropriation for 1946-47 
than received in 1945-46 be extended to cover the 1947-48 
and 1948-49 school years 


Recommended that Act 403 be amended so that, with 
the approval of the State Council of Education, reimburse- 
ment on account of small high schools shall be based on the 
teacher as a unit rather than a pupil unit 


Recommended further consideration of the pupil teacher 
ratio embodied in Act 403 by the State Legislature 


Favored the non-partisan election of school directors 

Favored additional Federal Aid for education if safe- 
guarded from Federal control 

Demanded the maintenance of the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Fund and opposed the placing of school employes 
under Federal Social Security 

Petitioned the U. S. Treasury Department to remove re- 
tired public school employes from the list of those required 
to pay Federal income tax 


Carbondale Teachers Receive Gifts 


_ Carbondale teachers who have been retired since 
June, were presented with checks of $100 each by teachers 
of Carbondale schools. The presentations were made Decem- 
ber 14 by Superintendent Mary B. McAndrew and a com- 
mittee of teachers and principals. 

Those who received the gifts are: Agnes Brennan, a 
teacher at Lincoln school; Anna Dunstan, a teacher at Roose- 
velt school; Margaret McAndrew, principal of Jefferson 
school; Mae Pengelly, a teacher at Roosevelt school, and 
Elizabeth Tighe, principal of Marshall school. The com- 
bined teaching service of the four teachers totalled 248 years. 

Carbondale teachers, in making the presentations, followed 
a custom established several years ago. Gabrielle Coleman, 
a teacher at Marshall school, was presented with a similar 
gift upon her retirement earlier this year. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 


| Stick to it- It Pays 
N'T BE SORRY LATER 


READING'S BACK-TO-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Sponsoring billboard appeals to the boys and girls of the com- 
munity to remain in school or to return there was Reading's way 
of endorsing the nationwide "Back to School" campaign launched 
by the National Education Association in 1945. With the co- 
operation of Hen Johnston, representative of an outdoor advertis- 
ing agency, the public secondary schools thus endeavored to cope 
with the ever-growing lure of jobs and pocket money found among 
the sixteen- and seventeen-year-old youth of an industrial city. 
Moreover, the schools increased their activities, revised their 
guidance programs, and in the Senior High School additional 
offerings were announced in the curriculum. 





Quakertown Teacher Retires 


HE members of the Quakertown board of education, 
administrators, faculty, and custodians with their wives, 
78 strong, assembled in Trainer’s Green Room on January 
30, to honor and to wish continued good health and happi- 
ness to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Godshall. Mr. Godshall is 
retiring after 40 years of service in the teaching profession. 

Jesse Cressman, master of ceremonies, and his commit- 
tee, all faculty members, gave Mr. Godshall an evening to 
remember. The program included group singing, vocal 
and instrumental solos, and three short speeches. 

Joseph S. Neidig, supervising principal, outlined Mr. 
Godshall’s teaching career. Mr. Godshall started teaching 
in 1905 at the Lessig school near Perkasie Park in Bucks 
County. After a year at Central school, south of Quaker- 
town, and one year at the Arch Street school, Perkasie, he 
came to Quakertown where he spent seventeen years in the 
elementary schools and nineteen in the high school as teacher 
of higher mathematics. 

Mr. Cressman asked those who were former pupils of 
Mr. Godshall to rise. Twenty-five stood up. Included were 
board members, administrators, faculty members and their 
wives. Jacob L. Stoneback, president of the board of edu- 
cation, spoke regarding Mr. Godshall’s loss to the com- 
munity. He served for 30 years as child enumerator. 

Leroy Strunk, faculty member and friend of Mr. Godshall, 
told of his sense of humor, relating several highly amusing 
incidents that had occurred over the period of years. He 
concluded by saying that Mr. Godshall had earned the re- 
spect of all educators and that society owes him a great debt. 

Mr. Godshall received a mahogany desk as a farewell 
gift. He will live with his son, Byron, in Easton. 


Safety Parley 


President Truman recently set May 8-10 for a safety con- 
ference aimed at reducing the toll from highway accidents. 
The meeting will be held in Washington with Major Gen- 
eral Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, serving 
as chairman, and Public Roads Commissioner Thomas H. 
MacDonald as director. It is expected that about 1000 
educators will be invited to this conference. 
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Executive Council Meeting 
No. 2—February 9, 1946 


HE 1946 Executive Council held its second meeting in 
Harrisburg on February 9, 1946. 

President's Report: Cathleen M. Champlin, President, 
reviewed her participation in seven meetings since the Janv- 
ary 19 meeting of the Council. 

Report of the Executive Secretary: The financial state- 
ments in the report of the Executive Secretary were ap- 
proved as submitted, and the Council considered reasons 
why the cost of the 1945 State Convention had exceeded 
the amount budgeted. 

While discussing field activities of Headquarters Staff, 
members of the Council spoke with appreciation of the 
assistance given Local Branch salary schedules. 

Federal Legislation: The Executive Council voted to 
send a resolution approving the participation of the United 
States in UNESCO to the sponsor of HJ305, Mr. Merrow, 
New Hampshire, and to the sponsor of SJ135, Mr. Murray. 
Montana. Notice of this action will also be sent to Penn- 
sylvania Congressmen and to presidents of Local Branches. 

Ernest Giddings of the staff of the National Education 
Association appeared before the Council to review the fol- 
lowing legislative issues now before Congress: Federal. Aid, 
School Lunches, Amendments to GI bill, Surplus Property 
Disposal, High School Scholarships and College Fellow- 
ships, Exemptions of Teachers’ Pensions from Tax, and 
School Construction. He commended the PSEA for the 
effective work done with Pennsylvania Congressmen. 

Announcement of Committee Personnel: Miss Champlin 
read, for the information of the Council, her appointments to 
1946 committees. (For personnel see Directory section of 
this issue.) 

Public Relations Committee: W. D. McCoy, chairman, 
said that as a beginning to its task the committee is writing 
a statement on the philosophy of public relations. He stated 
that his committee was a planning committee, not an operat- 
ing committee. It will report to the Executive Council 
which may approve or disapprove its recommendations. 

Legal Service: Lewis F. Adler, PSEA attorney, told of 
the policy governing the services of counsel for the Associa- 
tion and briefed several of the cases in which PSEA counsel 
assisted. 

Field Service: R. C. Webster, field secretary, reviewed 
the history of the establishment of field service by the 
PSEA, reported on the history and development of the 
Committee on Local Branches, and presented a final report 
on the Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences from September 
12 to November 15. 

Status of Tenure Questionnaire and School Commission. 
The Executive Secretary presented a file of letters from 
officers of Local Branches which included communications 
sent to the School Commission. He stated it was encourag- 
ing to know of the numerous responses and the high type 
of letters which resulted from the action of the Executive 
Council at its last meeting, and further, that in most cases, 
conclusions were arrived at by democratic action. 

School Directors Convention: A. Clair Moser, assistant 
executive secretary and director of research, gave a report 
on the recent convention of the School Directors Associa- 
tion. He spoke especially of the section of the report of the 
legislative committee on teachers’ salaries and of their resolu- 
tions on tenure. 

NEA Convention, Buffalo, N. Y.: Miss Champlin ap- 
pointed convention district representatives on the Council 
to a committee to assist in designating the NEA Delegates 
from Pennsylvania. 

Recommendations of Convention District Presidents: The 


March, 1946 


Council approved the two recommendations of the Con. 
vention District Presidents: 1. That an amount equivalent 
to three cents per member be allocated to the Convention 
District Presidents for expenses of committee meetings and 
for promotion of Association work if approved by the Presj- 
dent and the executive committee of the Convention Dis 
trict; 2. That Convention District Secretaries be invited to 
all informative meetings of the presidents at the expense 
of the Association. 

Cooperative Commission on Teacher Education: Upon 
invitation of Miss Champlin, Doctor Trabue reported on 
the meeting of the Cooperative Commission on Teacher 
Education in Pennsylvania. In regard to proposed legisla- 
tion on scholarships, he said his group felt that scholarships 
should be for general and cultural courses as well as for 
scientific and technological work. 

Regional Meetings with Educational Policies Commission: 
A proposal re the holding of regional meetings with the 
NEA Educational Policies Commission was held over for 
consideration at the next meeting of the Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Forensic and Music League 


The annual state contest of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League will be held in Johnstown on April 26 and 
27, with the Johnstown City and Cambria County Boards 
of Schoo! Directors acting as joint hosts. District competi- 
tions must be completed not later than the evening of April 
13, and county contests will be terminated by the evening 
of March 30. 

Speech and Music Lists and Debate Material have been 
mailed to schools requesting them. Rules and Regulations 
are being printed, and will be mailed as soon as completed. 
Schools possessing copies of the 1942 Rules and Regulations 


‘ may refer to them until the new ones are received, as the 


rules remain essentially the same. 

All communications concerning the League should be 
addressed to Lynn W. Thayer, Executive Secretary, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13. 


The following district directors have been appointed: 

Northwestern: Carroll Kearns, superintendent of schools, 
Farrell 

Southwestern: Paul N. Walker, acting dean of instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, California 

Western: Walter L. Hart, music director, State Teachers 
College, Clarion 

Central: Arthur M. Stull, county superintendent, Cambria 
County, Johnstown 

Southern: Huber D. Strine, supervising principal, York 

Northeastern: John B. Boyer, assistant county super- 
intendent, Northumberland County, Sunbury 

Eastern: G. A. Eichler, superintendent of schools, North- 
ampton. 


The director for the Southeastern district has not yet been 
announced. 


Arrangements have been made with Captain George S. 
Howard, director, United States Air Forces Band at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for that organization to include on its regular 
broadcast programs numbers which appear on the required 
list for the 1946 State contests. Schools enrolled in the 
League will be notified by postcard from the executive 
secretary as to dates and times of broadcasts containing 
these numbers. This is an unusual opportunity for students 
and instructors to hear the prescribed numbers presented 
by one of the country’s most outstanding musical organiza- 
tions. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATORS VISIT BRITISH SCHOOLS 


Mabel Studebaker, Erie, and 
E. W. Jacobsen, University of 
Louisville, question the boys and 
girls at Gladstone Park School, 
Willesden, London. 





Miss Studebaker is shown a 
treasured book 








Muriel Hampton elementary 
teacher of Pasadena, California, 
asks for an opinion. 
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Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District 


HE thirty-third annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week 

will be held at the University of Pennsylvania, March 
27-30. This meetipg will be held in cooperation with: 
The Southeastern Convention District of the PSEA; the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association; Drexel Institute of 
Technology; more than 25 school districts; and many other 
educational groups. All interested in the advancement of 
education, and especially those living in the region com- 
prised of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, are invited to attend. 

The program is composed of more than 120 sessions. 
Some of the major areas receiving consideration are ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education; teacher educa- 
tion; international education; and adult education. 

Among outside speakers participating are the following: 
Paul Hanna, Stanford University; Roma Gans, Columbia 
University; Marian Carswell, director, City and Country 
School, New York; Paul J. Misner, superintendent of schools, 
Glencoe, Illinois; E. W. Dolch, University of Illinois; Gert- 
rude Driscoll, Columbia University; Galen Jones, U. S. Office 
of Education; Lawrence Bethel, President, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia 
University; Lou L. La Brant, New York University; E. G. 
Williamson, University of Minnesota; Paul H. Buck, 
Harvard University; William C. De Vane, Yale College; 
Stephen Duggan, director, Institute of International Edu- 
cation; Harold Benjamin, U. S. Office of Education; L. D. 
Haskew, American Council on Education; W. Earl Arm- 
strong, University of Delaware; Florence Stratemeyer, 
Columbia University; H. A. Zintell, University of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital; Ernesto Montenegro, Lecturer; Gunther 
Stein, author; E. O. Melby, New York University. 

In addition there will be many speakers drawn from the 
schools of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

On Thursday evening the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict will hold its general session. Raymond T. Bramall, 
president, will preside at this meeting. Greetings will be 
presented by George McClelland, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania; by Cathleen M. Champlin, President of 
the PSEA; and by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Pennsylvania. The address of the evening 
will be made by Marion Hargrove, author of “See Here, 
Private Hargrove,” who will speak on the subject, “See 
Here, Mr. Educator.” 

There will be a commercial exhibit in which approxi- 
mately 100 firms will participate. 

Programs for the meeting can be secured by addressing 
Theodore L. Reller, Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


ee ee re 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO SAMUEL JOHNSON 


_ T think with you, that nothing is of more importance for 
the public weal, than to form and train up youth in wisdom 
and virtue. Wise and good men are, in my opinion, the 
strength of state far more so than riches or arms, which, 
under the management of ignorance and wickedness, often 
draw on destruction, instead of providing for the safety of 
a people. And though the culture bestowed on many should 
be successful only with a few, yet the influence of those few 
and the service in their power may be very great. Even 
a single woman, that was wise, saved a city. I expect also 
that general virtue is more probably to be expected and 
obtained from the education of youth than from the ex- 
hortation of adult persons; bad habits and vices of the mind 
being, like diseases of the body, more easily prevented than 
cured.—Education Digest 


March, 1946 


Conference of Convention 
District Presidents 


HE PSEA Convention District Presidents met at Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, February 1, 1946. Cathleen M. 
Champlin, President, presided. 

The Purpose of the Meeting: In opening the meeting 
Miss Champlin stated that the conference was called for 
two purposes: 

1. To discuss plans for Convention District Conventions 
and other activities within the convention district 

2. To receive information concerning convention district 
problems and needs. 

Convention District Conventions: The Executive Secre 
tary presented to the Presidents for consideration and dis 
cussion material on the following convention topics: 


1. Time and place of convention 

2. Financing the convention 

3. Scheduling of meetings 

a. General Sessions 
b. Departments and Sections 
c. Business Session 

4. Programs 

5. Program Emphasis and Speakers 

6. Convention Management , 

The Business Session: Special emphasis was placed on 
the business session of the convention district which is now 
held in all convention districts on a delegate basis. Details 
that should require special consideration were listed as 
follows: 

1. The holding of the business session at such time as 

delegates from each Local Branch can attend 

2. The appointment of a credentials committee to certify 

delegates 

3. The appointment in advance of the business meetings 

of all committees specified in the constitution, such 
as resolutions, etc. 

4. Election of members to the PSEA Executive Council 

5. Nomination to the Executive Council of a preferential 

list of delegates to the NEA 

6. A report by the member from the Convention Dis 

trict who serves on the PSEA Executive Council 

7. Report on the NEA Convention 

Programs: Emphasis was placed on enlisting participants 
and points of view from educational leaders within the 
convention districts without distinction as to position held. 
It was pointed out that in the department and _ section 
programs more and more of our members should be given 
an opportunity to participate in discussion. 

Other Activities within the Convention District: While 
the PSEA constitution apparently gives first place to the 
convention district meeting as a function of the convention 
district, the Executive Secretary reviewed participation by 
the convention districts through the leadership of their 
Presidents, in other Association activities. Chief among these 
were: 

1. NEA War and Peace Fund, 1943-44 

2. Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences held each fall under 

the sponsorship of the Local Branch Committee 

3. Enlisting membership in the NEA and the PSEA 

4. Active participation in the passage of H. B. 568 

5. Sponsorship of the showing of the NEA film—Assign- 

ment: Tomorrow 

Presidents of the Convention Districts were in agreement 
that they should like to participate more actively in pro- 
moting the State program of the PSEA. 

Convention District Problems and Needs: Miss Champ- 
lin indicated that it was her desire to receive frank points 
of view from convention district presidents concerning prob- 
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lems and needs within the convention district. Suggestions 
that were made by the different presidents included: 

1. The inclusion of members of the Executive Commit- 
tees of the Convention Districts on special mailing 
lists maintained at PSEA Headquarters 

2. Increased allocation for expenditures in convention 
districts 

3. Provision for stated meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Convention Districts 

4. Opportunity for the Convention District Presidents to 
meet with Local Branch Presidents and Local Branch 
groups within the Convention District 


Miss Champlin stressed the point of view ‘that in all ac- 
tivities of the Association whether in Convention Districts 
or in Local Branches the major purpose should be to unite 
and strengthen the Association. 

Recommendations: The Convention District Presidents 
made two recommendations to the Executive Council: 

1. That an amount equivalent to three cents per mem- 
ber of the Convention Districts be allocated to the 
Convention District Presidents for expenses of Con- 
vention District meetings and promotion of Asso- 
ciation work if approved by the President and the 
Executive Committee of the Convention District. 

2. That the Secretaries of Convention Districts be in- 
vited to all informative meetings of the Convention 
District Presidents at the expense of the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Legislative Committee Meeting 


HE first meeting of the 1946 Legislative Committee 

was held in Harrisburg, February 15. After the ap- 
proval of the minutes of the October 15, 1945, meeting, 
Chairman Christman called for reports from subcommittees 
as follows: 

Joint schools and consolidation, Lewis N. Snyder 

Enriched curricula, Carmon Ross 

Small high schools, A. Clair Moser 

Mr. Snyder volunteered his assistance on questions of the 
application of Act 403 to joint schools. 

Doctor Ross pointed out the need for a special study on 
vocational education. 

Mr. Moser stated that the committee on small high schools 
plans to study the application in individual counties of Act 
403 as it relates to small high schools. He reported a study 
is underway in the Department of Public Instruction on the 
cost of transportation. 

Program for 1946: The committee adopted for the pres- 
ent the following: 


‘Specific Objectives 


State sick leave law 

Age 65 at which boards may require retirement 

Extension of scholarships 

Reasonable security for superintendents 

Stabilization of the office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and members of the State Department 

Non-partisan election of school directors 

Single salary schedule 

Maximum subsidy of $2400 per classroom teacher 

Basic subsidy of $800 per classroom unit 


Exploratory Objectives 


School buildings 
Impact of increased living costs 
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VETERANS ENROLLED AT YORK 


Several veterans, enrolled as regular day students in the William 
Penn Senior High School, York, discuss some problems with Edward 
Walters, a member of the Veterans Advisory Committee. All 
veterans affairs, relating to educational training, are under a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Walters, chairman, Raymond Shetter, cur- 
riculum adviser; F. A. R. Hoffeditz, head of the department of 
cooperative industrial education; S$. Gordon Rudy, head of the 
department of business education; M. L. Yinger, guidance counsellor; 
George F. Porter, administrative assistant, and Edward A. Glat- 
felter, principal of the school. There are now 21 enrolled in 
regular classes and 85 in the Vocational Industrial Night School. 
The service also reaches many veterans who are planning a college 
career or some other type of training program. 


Appearing above are Wade Lehr, Edward Walters, adviser, 
George Schenk, and Howard Schucker. 





Vocational education 

Industrial salary increases and teachers’ salaries 

Raising local tax limits 

Child labor legislation 

Emergency wartime certification 

Adult education 

Pre-high and post-high school education 

Status of supervising principals 

Extending services of county office 

Junior colleges 

Recodification of the school laws 

Veterans legislation 

It was the consensus that the committee function in the 
above areas through subcommittees and individual assign- 
ments. 

A motion was adopted that a news letter be sent to the 
presidents of Local Branches and Chairmen of Legislative 
Contact Committees reporting briefly on the meeting of the 
PSEA Legislative Committee and informing them of other 
developments in the field of legislation. 

Resignation of Miss Champlin: A communication from 
Miss Champlin, President of the PSEA, was read by the 
chairman in which she submitted her resignation as a 
member of the Legislative Committee. The committee de- 
clined to accept her resignation. 

Tenure and the School Commission: The motion was 
adopted that the Chairman appoint a subcommittee to carry 
out the instructions of the Executive Council with reference 
to a questionnaire on tenure after consulting with members 
of the Executive Council who sponsored the motion. 

Next Meeting of the Committee: March 23 was set as 
the date for the meeting of the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 
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MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA SHOWING CONVENTION DISTRICTS 


Officers and Headquarters Staff 


Pres., Ng oa M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., C. Herman Grose, Erie 
saps, of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, Har- 


tiene. ‘e alter L. Philips, West Chester 
Executive Sec. and itor, Harvey E. Gayman, 
Harrisburg 
Asst. Executive Sec. and Director of Research, 
Clair Moser, Harri: i 
Asst. Executive Sec., Field Service, Raymond C. 
Webster, Harrisburg 
Asst. Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 
Office Manager, Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 


NEA State Directors 


rvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg, term expires 1947 
Had Studebaker, Erie, term expires 1948 


Representatives of Convention 
Districts on Executive Council 


Central—Dorothy E. a Clearfield, class- 
room teacher, one 
Central-W estern—Joha Pedant, Johnstown, class- 


room teacher, two years 
Eastern—George A. "Bichler, Northampton, ad- 


ministrator, one year 


Midwestern—Herbert P. em, Aliquippa, 
classroom teacher, two yea: 
Northeastern—Richard J. Carroll, Taylor, class- 


room teacher. ~ he > 


Northwestern—F. Peters, Meadville, admin- 
istrator, two haa 

Seutheastern—Joseph S. idle, akertown, ad- 
ministrator, two years ; Richard 3 . Smith, Spring- 


field, classroom teacher, one 
Southern—J. wae Faust, Coimbonburs, admin- 


istrator, one All h 
en . 
W.'D. McCoy, 


Westere-_Elizabeth. F. ~g~™ 
classroom teacher, two 
gh, ainislebenee,” ane one * year 


“ 


aiaiehsteation 


.-Classroom Teachers in 


" | sg Su 


Departments 


ohn Ray, Erie 
Second Vice wee J oS "ba heney, Wilkes- 


Sec., W. W. Lantz, Allegheny Coun 
Treas., Thomas H. Ford, Eins * 
Blomentary Edu- 


Pres., Elma V. S. H Coatesville 
First Vice Pres., Anna 2 Bike Haas, Philadel- 


sabia, Vice Pres., Richard M. Moll, Reading 
ele, 
Trease, Martha A. Fisher, 


Sunbury 
. Classroom Teachers in Secondary Edu- 


cation 

Pres., Raymond T. Bramall, U; Darby 
Vice i he Marie Altland, | Ya d, York 
Sec., Charles M. Sandwic! 


. Higher Education 


Pres., Marion R. ‘se oo o- 
Vice Pres., Thomas P, North urg 
Sec., Charles S. Miller, Menavilte 


. Practical —_ and Vocational ome 


. Parkes, Williams 
Vice Pres., oe le L. Butler, a 
Sec., Adam J. Brucher, Jr., Reading 


Administration Sections 


tenden 

Pres., poe, Allegheny Cosntr 
Vice Pres., i 8 : Hug hes, Brookville 
Sec., John M : Sesaene Dushore 


. District Superintendence 


Pres., Thomas Ford, Reading 
Vice Pres., A. Bruce iston, Greenville 
Cle, C. Perry, —— 


é spent Principals 


Halderman, Doylestown 
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Pres., J. L. 


co 


~ 


ow 


~ 


Vice Pres., Dan B. Kulp, Red Lion 
Sec., C. A. Bair, Pitcairn 


. Secondary —— Princi 


Pres., John D Fig 2 coe 

Vice Pres., E. A. Glatfelter, York 

Sec., J. E. eae Upper Darby 

Asst. Sec.-Treas., Oliver S. Madhaes, Harris- 


Elementary Sehool Principals 
Pres., Fr Kiewel, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., James L. Beighle, 
Sec., Paul Varnum, Dormont 


Classroom Teachers in Elementary 
Education Sections 


Pres., 
Vice Pres., 


Sec. 
g Atypical Children 


rtha A. Fisher, Sunbury 


Pres., Ma 
pianos Washington 


Vice Pres., Douglas J. 


Sec., Ha G. Holsopple, Chambersburg 
> eo ig Beg 
Pres., E Ss. > Coatesville 


Vice Ga. Son M. Snyder, Womelsdorf 
Sec., Iva Mae Van Scoyoc, Bloomsburg 


. Elementary Subject 


Matter 
Pres., Anna Pike Haas, Pag mm ome 
Vice Pres., Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Wilkins- 


Sec., Anna K. Beatty, Philadelphia 


. Supervisors and Directors of Elementary 


Instruction 

Pres., Richard M. Moll, Reading 
Vice Pres., Masters Pittsburgh 
Sec., Anna B, Foreman, Allentown 


Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education Sections 


. Junior High School Subject Matter 
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. Pennsylvania 


. Pennsylvania 


Pres., Kenneth L. i » York 
Vies Pres., W. C. —— Mt. Lebanon 
Sec., John L. Getz, York 


or 
. Senior an School Subject Matter 
Tic 


Pres., Ael James, Sr., Easton 
Vice Pres., M. Marie Altland, York 
Sec., Mrs. W. S. Berger, Easton 


Higher Education Sections 


. College and a Tg | ; 
Annville 


Pres., Clyde A. Lynch, 2 
ice Pres., Cari E. Seifert, Jenkintown 
W. D. Sones, Pittsburgh 


Vice 
Sec., W, 


. College Teachers of Education 


Pres., Leslie Kindred, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., <<” Beard, Indiana 
Set; &. HH agenhorst, Slippery Rock 


Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education Sections 


. Industrial Education 


Pres., Howard W. Mench, Beaver Falls 
| 4 Pres., Hugh H. Roberts, Harrisburg 
Cle, 


. Home Economics 


Pres., Mary Kilroy, Pottsville 
Sec., Mrs. Jean L. Hall, Frackville 


Pres., Arthur V. Townsend, Bedford 
Vice Pres., ag | A. Everett, Bloomsburg 
Sec., Oscar A. Kimmel, Millersburg 


. Agriculture 


. Business Education 


Pres., J. Robert Von Drach, Pottstown 
Vice Pres., Albert E. Erikson, Sunbury 
Sec., Edith R. Fairlamb, Reading 


Round Tables 


Consumer Education i 

Pres., J. Leslie Ellis, Jenkintown 

Vice Pres., J. Robert Von Drach, Pottstown 
Sec., Frank Parker, Philadelphia 


. Englis 


Pres., A. B. Herr, Narberth 
Vice Pres., Blanche Slaybaugh, New Cumber- 


an 

Sec., Rosana Eckman, Kane 

Treas., Isabelle R. Hoover, Carlisle 

nce Counselors and Teachers of 
Occupational Information 
Pres., Elmer A. Lissfelt, Abington 
Vice Pres., Joseph R. Miller, Lancaster 
Sec., J. Chester Swanson, Allentown 


. Health and Physical Education 


Pres., O. J. Liljenstein, East 
Vice Pres., Pau Troxell, Bethlehem 
Sec., Rose Marie Garrity, Altoona 


. Latin and Greek 


Pres., Josephine Scouller, North East 

Vice Pres., Bernice Gilmore, Upper 

Sec., Marjorie King, Springfield Twp., est- 
nut Hill 


. Librar 


Pres., Tides Betterly, Harrisburg 
Vice Pres., Rose Bower, illiamsport 
Sec.-Treas., Mildred P. Schaffstall, Harrisburg 


. Mathematics 


Pres., Henry L. Rupp. Harrisb 
Vice Pres., Virginia Troxell, Biglerville 


Sec., Catherine A. V. Lyons, Pittsburgh 


. Modern Language 


Pres., S. Corbiere, Allentown 
Vice Pres., L. P. Vito, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Guy R. Saylor, Kutztown 


Music 

Pres., Hummel Fishburn, State College 

First Vice Pres., Stanley Fleming, Aspinwal} 
Second Vice Pres., Stanley M. Gray, Berwyn 
Sec., Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg 
Neng og | : 

Pres., Mae L. Li 
Vice Pres., Ma 
Sec., Elizabeth 


ght, Doylestown 
. Rausch, Allentown 
. Bower,~ Bellevue 


. Pennsylvania Council en Art Education 


Pres., Charles Kinter, Lansdale 
Vice Pres., David Lehman, S. Ardmore 
Sec., Kathryn Royer, State College 

Council of Geography 
Teachers 


Pres., Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
Vice Pres., Minnie E. Lemaire, East Strouds- 


urge 

Sec., Esther M. Kilheffer, Lancaster 
Institutional Teacher 

Placement Association 

Pres., Thomas M. Gilland, California 

Vice Pres., Rosemary Carroll, Scranton 

Sec.-Treas., Ethel A. Sloteman, Lock Haven 

Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 

Association ; 

Honorary Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Pres., R. B. eee. Tamaqua 

Vice Pres., C. L. Walsh, Pittsburgh 

Treas., W. E. Griffith, Somerset 

Sec., Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 

Pa, Retired Teachers Association 

Pres., Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

First Vice Pres., Charles D. Koch, Harrisburg 

Second Vice Pres., Jesse S. Heiges, Collegeville 

Sec., Maude I. Gamble, Harrisburg 

Pa. School Press Association 

Pres., Lambert Joseph, Indiana 

Vice Pres., J. Allen Figurel, Pittsburgh 
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Sec., Zita E. Mallon, Upper Darby 
Treas., Gertrude Reed, Butler 


. Pa. State Association of School Secre- 


Pres., Ann G, Kohute, Dickson City | 
Vice Pres., Ruth Solomon, Philadelphia 
Sec., Mildred Byerly. Shamokin 

Treas., Geraldine Guarino, Pittsburgh 


. Research 


Pres., Carl D. Morneweck, Harrisburg 
Vice Pres., Marion R. Trabue, State College 
Sec., A. Clair Moser, Harrisburg 


. Science Instruction 


Pres., Warten F. Williams, Hatboro 
Vice Pres., Helen Cherry, Altoona 
Sec., Griff Jones, Hollidaysburg 


. Social Studies Council 


Pres., John E. Neely, Darby ; 
Vice Pres., Herbert E. Stover, Lewisburg 
Sec., Blanche M. Leiby, Tamaqua 
Speech 

Pres., 

Vice Pres., 


ee 
. Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Edu- 


cation 
Pres., William M. Potter, Brentwood 
Vice Pres., Earl D. Uber, DuBois 


Sec., Mary P. Bergey, Norristown 


Convention Districts 


1. 


Central E 
Pres., D._A. Yingling, Clearfield 
Sec., C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 


. Central-Western 


Pres., John Gerhardt, Johnstown 
Sec., John E. Davis, Indiana 


. Eastern 


Pres., Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
Sec., Charles M. Sandwick, Easton 


. Midwestern 


Pres., Sewell E. Slick, Clarion 
Sec., Norman Weisenfluh, Slippery Rock 


Pres., Thomas L. Hinkle, Hazleton 
Sec., Esther J. Saxe, Wyoming 


. Northeastern 


. Northwestern 


Pres., H. L. Offner, Edinboro 
Sec., Carl F. Welch, Rouseville 


. Southeastern 


Pres., Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia — 

Sec., James M. Hincken, Philadelphia 
. Southern 

Pres., L. V. Stock, Biglerville 

Sec., William S. Whiteley, Arendtsville 
. Western 

Pres., Meyers B. Horner, he aoe 

Sec., A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburg 


Committees Elective 


1 


2 


3 


4 


. Committee on Legislation 


(Elected by Huuse of Delegates) 
i Dec. 31, 1946) 


. 


arry Bruce, Terrace , 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Paul S. Christman, Chairman, Schuylkill 


Haven 
J. Willard Newton, Tarentum 
Carmon_ Ross, Philadelphia 
C. O. Williams, State College 
(Term expires Dec. 31, 1947) 
Fred K. Barclay, Homestead 
William E. Griffith, Somerset 
Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 
Lisle W. Learn, Heilwood 
Lewis N. Snyder, Sellersville 
E. Gayman, Secretary, Harrisburg 
. Committee on Resolutions 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
(Term expires Dec. 31, 1946) 
David C. Guhl, Connellsville 


Aelfric James, Sr., Chairman, Easton 


M. R. Reiter, Morrisville 
Kenneth L. Springer, York 
Gale F. Stroup, McKees Rocks 
Louise Winegar, Pittsburgh 
(Term ires 31, 1947) 
C. F. Adamson, Meadville 
Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg 


W. W. Eshelman, Stowe 

Andrew Petor, Jr., East Deer Twp. 
Michael J. Ryan, Bethlehem 

H. E. Gayman, ex officio, Harrisburg 
. Committee on Teacher Welfare 

(Elected by House of Delegates) 

(Term ires . 31, 1946) 

Elizabeth F. Glass, Allegheny County 
Wm. J. Laramy, Haverford Twp. 
(Term ires Dec. 31, 1947) 

Bruce C. Birch, Wilson 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
(Term expires Dec. 31, 1948) 

H. H. Denison, Erie 

Walter R. Douthett, Darby 

Mary Klingensmith, Greensburg 
. Trustees of the Permanent Fund 

(Elected by Executive Comet 

Edward A. Glatfelter, Chairman, York, 

expires Jan. 13, 1951 
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Angela Blewitt, Scranton, term expires July 


awe 
Merrill Cassebaum, Easton, term ires De- 
cember 31, 1949 — 
Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 
(Created by the Executive Council) 
Pres., Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
oan Pres., = om yg ye Erie 
airman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund. 
Edward A. Glatfelter, York 


Committees Appointive 


o 


w 


(Appointed by the President) 


Credentials 


A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading, i 
on ene £ eading, term expires 


1 
Richard J. Carroll, Taylor, t i 
oe ylor, term expires 
Harry B. Riffle, New Geneva, term expires 


December 31, 1948 


. Ethics Commission 


(Authorized by the Code of Ethics) 
Charles E. Sohl, Chairman, Abington, term 
expires ag 1947 
George A. ichler, Northampton, term ex- 
pires July 1, 1946 
Florence M. Teagarden, University of  Pitts- 
burgh, term yires July 1, 1948 
H. ja Offner, Edinboro, term expires July 1, 


1949 

Pres., Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia, 
ex officio 

Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh, appointed b 
the President to represent the State Schoo! 
Directors Association 

Paul E. Witmeyer, Harrisburg, ap 
the President to represent the 
of Public Instruction 


Legislative Council 
M. Marie Altland, York 


inted by 
partment 


. Local Branches 


Central—V. A. Champa, Bradford, term ex- 
pires December 1, 1947 

Central-Western—Guy N. Harriger, Chairman, 
Kittanning, term expires December 1, 1947 

Eastern—Paul W. Goulding, Nazareth, term 
expires December 1, 19 

Midwestern—Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa, 
term expires December 1, 1946 

Northeastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, Nichol- 
son, term expires December 1, 1947 

Northwestern arl F. Welch, Rouseville, term 
expires December 1, 1946 

Southeastern—G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester, 
term expires December 1, 1947 

Southern—Robert A. Nichols, Lebanon, term 
expires December 1, 1946 

Western—James R. Braden, Washington, term 
expires December 1, 1947 


. Nominations and Elections 


N. Eugene Shoemaker, Chairman, Red Lion 

Timothy E. Brennan, Pottsville 

Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 

Richard Moffitt, Freeport 

W. Walter Montgomery, Waynesburg 

Pennsylvania Schoo] Journal 

Milton O. Pearce, Chairman, Philadelphia 
ay rroll, Chester 

T. E. Carson, Allegheny County 

Gladys Clark, Connellsville 

Edward T. DeVoe, Williamsport 

4 Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh 

H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Grace Kauffman, Norristown 

Martha Mathews, New Castle 

M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 

C. O. Williams, State College 


. Professional Activities for Faculties and 


Students in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions 


. O. Williams, Chairman, State College 


¢ 
, cee P. Bertin, Mansfield 
Ra 


~ Heiges, Indiana 
Kathryn Scanlon, Rosemont 


. Public Relations 
W. D. 


McCoy, Chairman, Pittsburgh 
M. Wesley Detwiler, Norristown 
Mowrie A. Ebner, Altoona 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisbur, 
Marie A. Saul, Pittsburg’ 
Mabel Studebaker, Erie 
Thomas Watkins, Jr., Coo 


rsburg 
Mary Jane Wyland, State 


college 


. Retirement Prob 


lems 
(Authorized by 1940 House of Delegates and 
continued by the House of Delegates in 
1941 and 1942. Continued by the 1944 
Executive Council. Continued by the House 
of Delegates in 1944 and 1945. 
Central . W. Lillibridge, Chairman, 


———- 

Central-Western—James T. Downie, Punx- 
sutawn 

Eastern—J. Maurice Strattan, West Reading 

Midwestern—Herbert B. Book, vy om Rock 

Northeastern—Hazel L. Davies, ranton 

Northweste: . Herman Grose, Erie 

Southeastern—William A. Doane, Philadelphia 

Southern—Colsin R. Shelly, Lancaster 

Western—Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh 
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Subcommittees of the 


Executive Council 


. Budget 
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J. Frank Faust, Chairman, Chambersburg 


Richard J. Carroll, Taylor 
George A. Eichler, Northampton 
John Gerhardt, Johnstown 


Herman Grose, Erie 
Richard K. Smith, pos sg 
M. R. Trabue, State College 


2. State Convention 


Dorothy E. Williams, Gibewe, Seana 


Raymond T. Bramall, Upper 
ong Coatesriile 


Elma V. S, Hope, 
a Robb,’ Bedford 


Eugene K. 


George H. Parkes, 


gearees 4 roe Mee 
Richar . Carro! aylor 
Frank’ Faust, Chambersburg 
ohn Gerhardt, Johnstown 
lizabeth F. Glass, Alle 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh 
h S. Neidig, akertown 
é "B. Pa, a le ie 
Rich . Smith, pringfie 
Dorothy E. Williams, Clearfield 


Williamsport 

Marion R. Trabue, State College 
3. Designation of NEA State Delegates 
Chairman, Northampton 


arby 


eny County 
iquippa 


Local Branches of the 


PSEA by Convention 


Districts 
1945-46 


S A result of the action of the 
Executive Council on December 
29, 1936, the membership report shows 
in the last column the increase or de- 
crease of this year’s over last year’s 


membership. 


1. CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT 
No. of Incr. or 


Members Decr. 
Blair County 
PS: cc wiaikntei acces tpaninn 6%5 294 --4 
Pres., D. Raymond  Sollenberger, 
641 West Second St., Williams- 
burg 
Sec., Jeanne Lehman, Court 
House, Hollidaysburg 
t* Altoona epee hse ener aenine sist Mee —16 
Pres, H. C. Wimmer, 125 
Landis St. : 
Sec., Linda M. Bryan, 230 First 
Ave. 
ee ee ee ere Oe 36 —! 
Pres., Griff Jones, 614 Spruce 
t. 
Sec., Jane Mattern, 310 Newry 
St. 
Pea WERE... .ShaN Grune ces cannes 63 a 
Pres Mrs. Mildred LaPorte, 
1007 Jefferson Ave. 
Sec., elen M. Brua, 404 
Sprankle Ave., Altoona 
Cameron County 
MEMORY vince sawn Ueeies bike sss iy 56 +2 
Pres., Mary R. Kennedy, Drift- 
wood ’ 
Sec., Marguerite Smith, Em- 
porium 
Centre County 
A OE EE See ee i» ee —4 
Pres., Ernest Gackenbach, 222 
Gill St., State College 
Sec., Ernest Frank, Centre Hall 
Clearfield County 
AMIN, owe otg yaa 6 cctean a's aa kiols 416 +1 
Pres., Walter S. Granlun, 318— 
11th St., Philipsburg 
Sec., Margaret M. Hurley, 423 
George St., Houtzdale 
ig ORR Rp ee 91 +1 
Pres.. Harold G. Bigley, 322 W. 
Cherry St. 
Sec., Elizabeth Laurie, 112 W. 
3rd Ave. 
TORRE a6 hin od Soon ane tens <n 5 87 +1 
Pres., Catharine V. Steele, 142 
W. Long Ave. : 
Sec., Donna J. Davis, 14 W. 
Scribner Ave. 
t*Sandy Townshi ener eee ace) ae 
res., Davi Robertson, 120 
Smithfield St., DuBois 
ec., Mabel Glock, 3 Second 


Ave., DuBois 


* 100% enrolment in PSEA 
¢ 100% enrolment in NEA 


No. of Incr. o¢ 
Members Deer. 


Clinton County 


bs. Aa Se Aa A ean ie 
Pres., John Barry, Woolrich 
Sec., Helen kenbaugh, 625 


Frederick St., Flemington 
LACE SAGO so bees besos ce asKe os. 
Pres., Max H. Fromm,: 333 S. 
Fairview St. 
Sec., Jane R. McCloskey, 20 
Pine St. 
Elk County 
*County 
Pres., 


Cee ers ee cesar eeesesesess 


Ralph F.  Castafero, 


Brockway 
Sec., Richard C. Joseph, Wilcox 
*Ridgway 
Pres., 
of Schools 
Sec., Florence Abplanalp, 
Front St. 


Huntingdon County 
County 


413 


ee ee 2 


Sec., Mrs. Maude M. . Alex. 
andria 
IN Se ios a oodles Ween a 


Pres., J. N. Fouse, 908 Mifflin 


Sec., Ruth E. Anderson, 1320 
Oneida St. 


i.vcoming County 
t*Coun P 


Cem ee ee ee reese ees ss nnense 


Sec., nore B, Olmstead, 324 
Allegheny St., Jersey Shore 
Williamsport ge eaesbabs ss nae 
res., Berton C, Hunsinger, 1037 

W. Fo St. 
Sec., Edward T. DeVoe, $07 
Rural Ave. 


Pres., Royce O. Johnson, R. F. 
D., Lewis Run 
Sec., Carrie Day, Smethport 
t*Bradford 


ford St. 
Sec., Yingiols Ann Delp, 107 
School St. 
PPRMIIE ors corniiccres kas ose see borne 
Pres., Beatrice Erickson, 
Pine Ave. 
Sec., Sylvia E. Johnson, 
Fraley St. 
“iMin County 
bool Zee Ce Re See ore eilame 
Pres., J. William Riden, Yeager- 
town 
Sec., Mrs. Anna Cree Luck, 207 
North Grand St., Lewistown 
IPWNNONE on ses eta. 
se Norman B. Calhoun, Belle- 
ville 
Sec., Edna M. Smith, 433 W. 
Fifth St. 


Potter County 
ER et ORE er ed Pa 
Pres., Francis G. Berdanier, 
Coudersport 
ec., Mrs. Mary E. Welfling, 
Coudersport 
Snvder County 
ani: RM oh RA ee SR PORES eee 
Pres., E, E. Ferster, Richfield 
‘Sec., Mary E. Bowersox, Middle- 
burg 
Tinea County 
PRD aa od ig ate 
Pres., W. F. Crawford, Blossburg 


ee 


Sec., Catherine Longo, Blossburg 
Union County 
TREN Sc tod x Ca enim cld Late 
Pres., Frank P. Boyer, Supt. of 


Schools, Mifflinbur; 
Sec., Cyrus W. Huff, New Co- 
lumbia, R. D. 1 
State Teachers Colleges 
Ee ae: SR eee eee 
quehanna Ave. 
Sec., “< Ullemeyer, 
eg. 


Thir 
bi || RAR Se ar ne deere Re ee 
Pres., Dorothy Hutchinson 
Sec., Maryon Farrer 


Co'Neges and Universities 
WOUURUE TCOUORE oa ok cae. cS 
Pres., Edgar S. Kiracofe, Hunt- 


ingdon 

Sec., Gertrude L. Butler, Hunt- 

ingdon 

Pennsylvania State College, School 
of Education 


105 N. 


e 
Seen Rachel Jane Hunter, State 
College 


154 —3 
77 +4 
i171 —3 
45 
231 +1 
8 = 
$57 —3 
281 —20 
2360=C 
136 —! 
31 +2 
193 —4 
0 —9 
170 —! 
162 +1 
319 
129 
28 +2 
22 
13 +1 
39 


March, 1946 


II. CENTRAL-WESTERN CONVENTION 


DISTRICT 
No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr, 
Armstrong County 
RUNY Ss sisicay sos clones oe te ceses 443 24 
Pres., Mrs. Ruth Harris, Dayton 
a Mrs. — B lark, 8 
ontgomery ts., Freeport 
“Pont (Gay. : 50: ” suceaaie teas ein) ee +1 
Pres., Alice Steiner, Box 107 
Sec., Pauline Petronchek, 914 
Seventh Ave. 
WRUUAUIN ins Sa oss hen ec be acess 69 
Pres., Avanelle Schlosser, 140 N. 
Jefferson St. 
Sec., Ruth Flaherty, Safe De- 
posit Apts. 
Bedford County 
WORE see beivc nce ws.n 66 ake eeces 309 —8 
Pres., David G. Behrers, Bedford 
as F as c ngenecker, Bed- 
‘or: 
Cambria County 
EN kre dl cide cobelnemen cokes 996 — 
Pres., D._R. Lovette, Spangler 
ec., E. F. McGuire, Wilmore 
JONNMNINR gcc asc ie $83 +17 
Pres., Ruth Leach, 1153 Edson 
eC. 
Sec., Nell Campbell, 333 Lee 
Place 
Nay "GlOe oo, os aess cs nadaciess 58 
Pres., Es Jean Andreas, 
1016 First St. 
Sec., Elizabeth W. Beechey, 1050 
estnut St. 
indiana County 
SRMINE  Gacsaitne ic deidsae ccc. 310 —13 
Pres., Ivan Fetterman, Commo- 
dore ‘ 
Sec., Galen Ober, Clymer 
POURS sg. ee oer Toe ccc oe 5 74 +1 
Pres., Mabel M. Brown, 127 
College Ave. 
Sec., Annabelle Ortner, 62 Phila- 
delphia St. 
Jefferson County 
PP ed EP ee ae soseee 334 oe) 
Pres., Ralph B. Hoover, Big Run 
ec., H. Clair Henry, Brookville 
*Runxsniawney- ..u<s.c. cheek. 66 
Pres., Thomas Wilson, 20314 S. 
Jefferson St. 
Sec., Mrs. Jean H. Smith, 107 
E. Li St. 
Somerset County 
WOMEN Orta Mere cn oi oe 374 
Pres., H. W. Hay, 526 Tayman 
Ave., Somerset 
Sec., Mildred Romanoski, 443 W. 
Patriot St., Somerset 
i ae ea Ee eae 68 1 
Pres., Merle A. Beam, 2507 
Graham Ave. 
Sec., J. F. Shruda, $92 Railroad 
t. 
State Teachers College 
po AER AY EAI: STR Ae 85 +10 


{m. EASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Berks County 
WORM ors dis a Sa eats 
Eleventh St., Reading 
Sec., Calvin A. Unger, 
House, Reading 
oes Township 
Pres., Mrs. Estella Cooper Harris, 
1147 Walnut St., Reading 
Sec., Helen Rothenberger, R. D. 
1, Temple - 
DONGN nc) oecenctucceete tee 
Pres., Norman C. Brillhart, 300 
Baer Building 
Sec., Johanna Mertz, 623 Chest- 


Court 


eee ee wwe ees 


nut St. 
Carbon County 
MUNG ik Sorted in oN as wale OR Sek Sk 
Pres., Stuart E. Prutzman, Court 
ouse, Mauch Chunk 
eC., an enkins, Court 
House, Mauch Chun 
gS, a gm Site ae ee 
Pres., Kline S. Wernert, 112 E. 
Bertsch St. 
Sec., Mary R. Holmes, 338 E. 
Bertsch St. 

VOLMIRIERE oo ot oo aces cae baal 
res., Elwood Rehrig, 156 S. 
Third St. 

Sec., Mazie Ziegler, 134 N, 
Fourth 
PREM iss we Sie cs caneh caeae . 
Pres., Raymond Frye, 220 Lafay- 
ette Ave. 
Sec., Marian E. Snyder, 215 
umbia Ave. 

TOSS MS 6 ocd t.oicec ce ceos 
Pres., Daniel P. McLaughlin, 
Walter St. 


Sec., Mrs. Vera Hartranft, 102 
E. Hazard St. 


70 


510 


213 


45 


50 


37 


—2 


—2 
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No. of Incr. or 253 
Pe 
con oe county  - No. of Incr. or 
deed et Oe 329 —4 Sec, Emma M. MeWilli ae rer [of Some 
—24 a W.” Watkins, Coopers- alie’t22, Third St., te jams, ° \) Neiaaeeie me Members Decr. 
wba s tbeanche Cee, Wt” Lae 1 = NVENTION 
burg aubenstein, Coopers- 1043 ierhett P. Lauterbach . ; Bradford wine 
Fe fee oe TL A a See. Florence M. Laing, 504 Cogaty E 
es., Edwin D. Ciauss, | 231¢ rankli 506 0—ti(‘(i«‘«é«*éCéR Sy: Eva Williams, “Troy,” 
ee em PO: alleen Sey’ Cougs he tata sey Bit 
Sec, Fred Schmerker, 128 N “ee | SOE ea Pres. Rath’ D: . “* on 
t aden 7 ves., Ruth D. Tozer, McDuffie a 
1Eenmaus mee es 51 Te. Rose sen 351 Maple- un A reigpeli cays 
US riwood “Orit, 419 Bim’ St. ve. o AD . 
i. Packs ah arg 7 Elm St. ” at c Anna Mason, 407 N. Wil- 
St. . 183 Spruce Pres., Mrs. Marie Pe 38 +3 = Col 
i ids : Third St. man, 659 oe County 
i : ; aaa 
sg gy oy Weaguinay ii * = a Laura Pres., Eatl Davis, Espy 236 —1 
an ie ve Ww. Cataseug ss Beaver Falls ..... 127 ae Victoria Ewan Blooms- : 
a 4 rs ve5., sets eeeeeeesecs ad 
ae Third St., Fullerton erfer, 828 rit pean | Cee, 50 - t*Berwick FAS ON 
i Ki De BES BE 
4 | eee omen reeUNE, Ramey, 3401 Sth ber Gil tia eas 
Pres., Ralph (C. Staiger, “Portland 316 —26 —— Figs wed aneeeded * =a Jackson 
ee veg) Ee /MargaretJooes, res Ben Kaye, soe, St a oe 
$* Bango : mpton Sec., Leona Pl COUMND 0 tri enue s 
Te. Mill bee ceenes entree cee 44 Se Park Re, teed 4 m «9 
ws, Billend Gielen, 709 Chest *New Brighton .... ciate Aves ,Clacks | oN 
Sen, Beulsh 0 Pres., Burton’ Painter, 323 N. a ec, W. Fred Kester, Box 
is cFall, 334 N. Micicess Wedd , 323 N. Aschehy x 178, 
Bethlehem... ...++;-- ee ee eee Pres, Ei. Bathe, 366 Wayne 0 ~~ 
a eet}. pe 7 +O Oy Sec, Mi phe s 
Sec. ves., Wm. T. Peacock, 474 cz, Mary G. O'H 
ag ec, Ethel se “Moll, 424 Prospect Pestag 2 Ave., a = Blake BOG esha 
¥ - ro 
a. ‘és wo * ra, MR sisi “iain, 
Bi “ce , a | CG | cama B15 i =“ County Sec., Prong peo Soe : 
Sec., om Me ” Sandwick, 8 Pres "Kari ¥ o tues 00 +60000e 80 303 —40 Ca: St., Olyphant 33 Fourth 
- Spring Garden St a lula St. Yingling, 129 “Wal- sbondale nes. D. 
azareth ... Sec., Me es., James D. Curran, $7 116 ae 
Pres., Paul ‘W. Gould ceeeee 2 31 +1 ye, Ss Anna M._ Stoops, 5 Eighth Ave. Curran, 57 ° 
; set Center, St ~~ “Butler =" Reilly, 38 Wyoming 
= ee, tp  g  ea 
ee ee ae a 
ee ee ee t. S t stteeesecees 5 
— "4 Eleange Roberts, 43" ‘Sec. 64 aap Sec, _—— Puff, 107 Hick- «3080, Lincoln St. Golembiewski, +1 
“ in, 7 4 
ae Marion = 1848 Clarion County St. ace Tokesh, 439 Morgan 
pom we St., Northampton aay a eee 299 a gy teens 
a ", Oscar Hugus, Knox s., John M. Tomes. $28 Sixth 
son Baad oe ace ip6 i. ee Joti M Foe, 36" 
Fairview Ave. a” _ House, Clarion phy, Court Sec., James McAndrew, 
Sec., Norma E. Moon Lawrence Count ‘ Drinker St. 134 W. 
8ch Northampton St., lesen’ ™ “County .. ° e Dre Mi eee et 
PTETRETETETE RT Sos 
—— “Sateen eg or en = a Sopchak, ibis” 
ia Po ie ae ge okay aa 8 RY “ai Estell 
me — Christman, Schuyl- oe gM Grace M. Pritchett, Old Main St., , oe, mamhe, 713 
Sec. Frank 5 “Whdiin, Mea “eet 's CM ccc ador ones kbaanens 101 5 Rang Sandy "A eetenh ste dawns 380+ 
*Ashland ton xf cae, 9 ae i sents, hoe Aberin 
Cee ee sees eseeceresesess OF 
+10 a Geating, 1138 vehiitic a we 
Sec. Masgai New Castle .. Olyphant ...... 
p gMacgaret B. Price, 1417 Tagay ST eae 303 3 ves. Ann Hastings, 312° S. es 
**Mahanoy Ci Leasure Ave. + anew ee a ignite 
Coocecccesececsecs wee 
° ' naan Af Becker, 111 bi Fe sais Boy arch A . Montgomery, Sc ware an Gillespie, 511 Dela- 
Sec., Ch i y wrong te 
le we Mahanoy Ave. Engle, 420 RB. oe Pres.» | John T ie is 614 —23 
inersville ..... uoty shall’ Pilgzim, “Ro 'D.'i, 287 «+13 Sec. ey. SE¥e. 
eeceecceccseseccs ve is D 
“= 1 A E. ‘Gienwright, 225 6 +4 «oreepuille ilgrim, R. D.1, ra Ng Mullens, 1622 Mon- 
Sie. _St. oy iza Mit BYIOE 2cencee 
= fees Aleitha A. Lord, 210 Oak F Middlesex itcheltree, West Pres.,. didnt heal ae 8 67 =" 
ae... << aaa 80 = 5 Main St. - Carroll, 146 S. 
P tp eeccesceeseceesecess a TES, enevieve. Heagney, 4 ny ec., Edith 
“Wien 'Norwegion Brennan, 1757 ae Pe, A gale ae... ith M. Jones, 211 Church 
<i Sec., Edoa M. Smith, 211, Jack. was Pres. “Ben Macknofsky, “iié 37 
we See oe ee tGreenville a epee mr ag _ George St. acknofsky, 116 as 
AE LOCUS a EE oe ” rs. Frances T. Rosselot, Jdel., s 
i John Reese, 58 S. Third ™ 5 111 Plum gg er sisaiais aon Kochis, Cypress St 
s a gs } 
Se ee ns, 103 E. pe “ie pont H. Swanson, 12 Col- County ~~ 
aa sneseat ; an Ce mi he, £'% kk Adabed dn acae wae 631 —31 
Pret, gy G. “Campbell, "104 84 42 ~~ S ade C. Skelton, 161 E. ™ ™ PRs = M rest eoatnes 
+, Pearl M. 
. Visyy E° Giblon, 9 N PO ng ‘Eleanore Orr, Box 54 Ashley” mo 
hite St. N.  ~———— sees, “Wiliiam’ E. “Crowell, 132 _. +. ee hn ee 
* Tamaqua oc “9 Prep Wiliam’. Growell, “ie Pres, ‘obese C2" Mais, 3 Maa. 7" 
reS., Cee Perna it 
e. . Sachi’ Sah.” das Viesie 1 ee so Ruth M. Shilling, seep Rathieen Lenahan, 15 S$ 
JOC. | 1 - 2d 
reghiell, Stancavage, 303 E. as og Se a ae 46 Hazleton ocean seeing ses a 
+1 —s Teachers College ond St. pone a ae Vine wt ae 352 N- ioe 
. ” on 
hee. ey a 210 +1 Sad = , a es ae “ae nay, Booey 
in i. ‘tee ens Maile Ci Hazle Township 
Colleges and Universiti *Clarion alleges Pec, Weak oie 7 
ee es * 1 aaa OE ald da oi Hazleton “National Bark Bldg. 
ves., Russell B. Sanith, Reading E. ° i azieton 
Sec., Sa oie oe Smith, Reading t*Slippery Roc - _Sec., Louisa Davis, Dri 
er, Reading ves., Elmer B. Cottrell = a +3 Kingston an 
. *e ot omg omega hae pe 1 
a _ MIDWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT oasis st cane third eee. he Soe sé 
niv 
nites County Grove City Col college Bes i : ee, Carrie : # Brown, 340 Rutter 
Pee’. “Aivia “W.' Biliott: R. 'F: 2s +4 eee were Ketler, Grove ees anticoke ...... 
ae a Wee © “Kalas, Gre Py Mey Lane, 98. 
1, Monsca F Sec., Charles A. Platt Pres., Henry Leyman, 33 W. maser 
City att, Grove on Se St, ; 
ae eS 
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*Newport Township .............. 
Pres., Andrew E. Rushin, Moun- 
tain Drive, Alden Station 
Sec., Clara Zydanowicz, 26 
Market St., Glen Lyon 
WMO ins 5s a kc c se akintrin sults 
Pres., —— G. Battle, 53 
Elizabeth 
See., ©. William McNulty, 104 
Searle St 
PP PhvmnOUthh okies bs osc weed cos ess.s 
= ., Abram P. a 661 
W. Shawnee Ave 5, 
Sec., L. Ray Hawk, 156 Willow 


St. 
CP Weet Vittet0 oc snob eniee.ge asin os 
Pres., R. J. W. Templin, Supt. 
of Schools, West Pittston 
Sec., Doris E.- Wyllie, 285 
Drake St., nee 
*Wilkes-Barre_. sh iar Hie 
Pre., A. %. “Bacon, 180 Carey 
Ave. 
See. “Mary Mulhern, 370 Scott 
it. 


Monroe County 
POG © 9.6 ois nisis 45 i055 Sinise 0 ¥eisio's 
Pres., C. Willis Dunlap, Pocono 
Pines 
Sec., Lois Stoner, Pocono Pines 
CStrOUGEDUSR oo o.cccc se ca vcccveces 
Pres., Ifred Munson, 8 S. 
Kistler St., East Stroudsburg 
Sec., Mrs. ‘Sarah L. Williams, 
718 Monroe St., Stroudsburg 


Montour County 
CEMENT (5a ctatShse- cost acche sons 
Pres., Fred W. Diehl, 627 Bloom 
St., Danville 
Sec., Mary C. Welsh, 102 Ash 
St., Danville 
“County ens County 
SEEN o onicsoieais sono cies aS ane 65.5 
a, C. E. Hilbish, Court House 
Annex, Sunbury j 
Sec., _Irene Frederick, Milton, 


Coal Township ...... va piss sues bi 

Pres, S. A. Galiley, 1109 
Webster St., Shamokin 

Sec., Geraldine Way, 848 W. 
Chestnut St., Shamokin 

OPURINER a nscs acct rertbrcibesdayss 

Pres., John A. Hoch, 18 Apple 


Sec., Mrs. Alden J. Danks, 185 
Turbot Ave. 
*Mount Carmel .c<ssceocscecccccce 
Pres., Charles Bridy, 444 W. 
Third St. 
Sec., Martha Lachowicz, 248 W. 
Third 
Mount - teed Township ....... 
Pres., 


eC., 

CN er ee eee re 
Pres., Selon Dockey, 601 S. 
Market St. 

Sec., Grace Ss Buffington, 48 
N. Market St. 

POD ike cect eran eed ® eascis 
Pres., Frederick Padgett, $18 


Race St. 
Sec., Ruth G. Beck, R. D. 1 
Pike County 
*Coun 


See ee ee ee ereeeseseeereees 


i, Albert F. Heberlig, Mata- 
moras 
~— Lena Donovan, Mi)- 
‘or 
Sven County 
¢*Coun' 


_, T. O. McCracken, Mil 


dred 
Sec., Edith M. Behr, Lopez 
Susquehanna County 


SI os nk 5 nna eee wank oA eaves 
Pres., Joseph TT. Yurkewitch, 
Susquehanna 


Sec., Dorothy Young, Dimock 


Wayne County 
EEE Cr ee 
Pres., Arthur Goerlitz, Hamlin 
Sec., H. B. Ammerman, Hones- 
dale 
*Honesdale_ ........-. 29 ecicelecesse 
Pres., Vernon Leslie, Seelyville 
Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth M. TIloff, 
1310 West St., Honesdale 


Pres., Robert A. Rosenkrance, 
Box 167, Nicholson 
Sec., Lisle Rafferty, Laceyville 
State Teachers Colleges 
| RS ERE ere 
Pres., H. H. Russell 
Sec., Dorothy Gilmore 
East Stroudsburg ..............0. 
Pres., Jonas May 
Sec., Minnie E. Lemaire 


No, of Incr. o7 
Members 
es and Universities 


Sec., Sister Mary Rosaire, Dallas 
. Coleman Nevils, Scran- 


ton 
Sec., Frank J. O’Hara, Scranton 


VI. NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 


Crawford County 


ty 
Pres., pomes Nelson, Springboro 
D. No. 


— Ieee j Joyce, 825 Liberty 
Sec., Alice C. Coyer, 
St. 


Pres Arthur Brady, R. D. No. 
Elizabeth * Miller, 
Ci 


Sec., tk, Erie G._ Shallenberger, 
Box 145, Waterford 


Pres., Rs — Edwards, 


“James L. Wick, Tionesta 
cenneth C. Daum, R. D. 


Ve Oi County 


ee Kenneth Snyder, Seneca 


Pres., Anna Ewalt, Polk 
Sec., sags Miles, 1114 Chest- 


eh leaemetenen, 
OR ball pO EAS 
women | , C. W. Johnson, 400 Fourth 
Helen Morrow, 409 
Fourth Ave., Warren 


Pres., Milliteen Kopp, 107 Water 


State  cecgaad ee 


; SEs Nuldvea "Kane 


SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 


t* Rensalem Township ’. 


ee., 
_ Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 35 


seme ee eee e nesses er ersrene 


> 


Chester County 


ty 
“~ Charles P. Emery, Down- 
Sec. oy Pollock, Downingtown, 


5 cae H. Marshall, 


JOURNAL 


No. of Incr. or 
Decr. 


af) 


+3 


+3 


+53 


+2 


+1 


+1 















No. of Incr. op 
Members 


| | Ine Bek 3 ee ey eae © 


Pres., Elinor F. Haigh, 547 
Roxboro Ave., Philadelphia 28 
Sec., Lois Burgoyne, 406 Broad 


St., Spring City 


*Tredyffrig Township ...........- 


Pres., Stanley M. Gray, ae 

Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth vill, 
estoga St., Berwyn 

OW eer CRE od ps cae Vcewew ve cas.s 
Pres., Dorothy B. Farra, 117 
an St. 

Sec., Warren H. Burton, 122 W. 

Chestnut St. 


Delaware County 

AORN hia Sp udice sabe bora beckehwes 
Pres., Carl G. Leech, Court 
House, Media 
Sec., George E. Croyle, Court 

ouse, Media 

CORE 8 iddis dacs auawde eo chews 
Pres., David Watkins, 304 
Ryanard Road, Chester 
Sec., Adelaide D. Cornogg, Con. 
cordville 

COUMINOOIE he vicce tates Redapes< 


Pres., Christina Weiss, Pusey 


Ave. Schoo! 

Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth Hutchinson, 
Collingdale High School 
VFEMANS cachet sic beans Boma dee 
Pres., Harold Ebert, 215 Green- 

wood a Sharon Hill 
Sec., Bess M. Robson, Darby H. 


Haverford SOMERS | ov cnecltc asco 
Pres., W. lone Richards, 1612 
Robinson Ave., Manoa 
Sec., Verle McKeeman, 2427 
Darby Road, Oakmont 
t*Lansdowne ..... 
Pres., Martha C. Hartman, 4501 
Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia 


43 
Sec., Dorothea Lex, 6311 Sher- 
wood Road, Philadelphia 31 
*Radnor Township a aeebatiecd selec 
Pres., Forrest L. Lenker, 75 
Hillside Road, Strafford 
Sec., Charlotte Zerfoss, 216 
Mopmingdtsle Ave., Wayne 
Ridley  TO@MSDD: cscs sucss cv taere 
Pres., Annie B. Hayes, 101 
Princeton Ave., Swarthmore 
Sec., Mrs. Audrey Kline, 30 Am- 
herst a -, Swarthmore 


GE Tie ds wearieescss cutee 

Pres. W Winiam S. Kehl, Sr. 
1 

Sec. ite E. Garen, Sr. High 
Schoo 


WORE oc nscccrws teerieesrececiae 
Pres., Willard R. Hancock, 523 
Cypress St., Yeadon 
Sec., June Bramble. "4527 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 
Montgomery County 
TEOUNEY 285 hehe we cadences 
Pres., Robert Clemmer, Telford 
Sec., M. Wesley Detwiler, Court 
House, Norristown 


PARI gcc dadepecwe ta dass ut 
Pres., W. Eugene Stull, 22 E. 
Wharton Road, Glenside 
Sec., Charity Jane Godfrey, 537 
Ashbourne Road, Elkins 4 Park 
DrMNORGle > 5S Veccusvecoetemeaan. 
Pres., Flores Skinner, YWCA, 
Norristown 
Sec., Helen Kotch, YWCA, Nor- 
ristown 
Cheltenham Fons ~~ Sis HemeiRale 
Pres., Pau hiteley, Elkins 
Park Jr. we Elkins Park 
Sec., Alice Fos Cheltenham 
. Elkins Park 
*Conshohocken —.....ssescceceeees 
Pres., Mrs. Bessie D. Nace, Box 
124, Conshohocken 
Sec., Lucille Welliver, 5004 Pul- 
aski Ave., Philadelphia 44 


FOL AMe | 5 ace cok an dine nite 
Pres., gs he Billig, 317 Mt. 


Vernon St. 
Sec., Minnie H. Schultz, 351 
York Ave. 
Lower Merion Township ........ 
Pres., = hi Peas ar; aS. 
Ardm 
Sec., Helen A. Kulp, Sr. H. S., 
Ardmore 
IRORTMIOWE, nce koe eceoed bancicn ban 
Pres., Grace : Kauffman, 811 
West Main 
Sec., Edla uM "‘Deblenkit 1023 
DeKalb St. 
PORDIRNWNL “6.5 5 sts ooo 5 5k 5% sidan adie’ 


a Earl R. Strange, 41 High 


A 
Sec., Virginia Kemp, 166 N. 
Hanover St. 
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No. of Incr. of 
embers Decr. 
®Springfield Township .......... 34 +6 
, ret, Johanna K. Havlick, Flour- 
town School, Flourtown 
Sec., Richard ‘A. Lilley, Spring- 
field Twp. H. S. Chestnut Hill, 
eg cong 18 
sites oy = mt ewcegas gees AF —1i 
he rbert —_ nn 
D. 9 Bridge 
P.. Aileen Chtieohen, 4526 
ee St., Philadelphia 43 
Pellstaionte 
WAGE eclnndleucee wales sacks .274 —572 
Pres., Aleda E. Druding, 13th 
and Spring Garden Sts., Phila- 
delphia 23 
Sec., Joseph W. Forsyth, 13th 
*Pipk Spring Garden Sts., Phila- 
le 
State aa BE, Colleges 
CRNNNNE coe cies tess aeha tines 13 —2 
Pres., Leslie P. Hill, Cheyney 
Sec., Laura W. Waring, Cheyney 
OGG CH Ri chcccs iia Aédce,y 68 +e 


bie 5 Lloyd C. Mitchell, West 
ester 
Sec., Leona E. Broadhead, West 
hester 
Colleges, ae and Special Schools 
College of Chestnut Hill ........ 13 
Pres., Sister Maria Kostka, Chest- 
out Hill 
Sec., Sister Mary  Francella, 


Chestnut Hill 
Downingtown Industrial School . 
gd aa ~~ L. Lewis, Downing- 


Pes Tiles G. B. Rankin, Down- 
ingtown 


Girar College dat aeeueiadde él. 
Pres., Vera L. Goodrich, Phila- 
defphia 21 
i, be ry F. J. Zeil, Phila- 
del 
epee 2 id the Blind ...... 


ee William T. Heisler, 64th 
St. and Malvern Ave., Phila- 
delphia 31 
Sec., "Tuasiiey E. White, 64th St. 
om Malvern Ave., Philadel- 


31 
Pa. We fe the Tiaar: ...c...... 
Pres., Marion B. Nickel, 1919 E. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44 
Sec., Helen Moore, $42 - Ellet 
St., Philadelphia 19 


Temple ae og uncnene Colle 


th 2 ohnson, Philadel- 
se. — ™ E. Walk, Philadel- 
phia 22 
University of Pennsylvania, School 
CT Oa ee 
Pres., Theodore L. Reller, 3812 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Sec., J. H. Minnick, 3812 Walnut 
St, Philadelphia 
Ursinus COM 6 claves isleue us'ees 
Pres., Paved S. Heiges, Collegeville 
Sao orge R. Tyson, College- 
ville 


VHI. SOUTHERN CONVENTION 
Adams County 
¢*Coun 


ee Gh ve cats woees 
Pres., William S. Whiteley, 
Arendtsville 
Sec., Virginia Troxell, Biglerville 
(UG aa use cn eacasceevwens 
Pres., edwin Longanecker, 38 
Middle St. 
Sec., Mrs. LaRue K. Ridinger, 


126 Baltimore St. 
Cumberland County 
Coun’ 


“oy oF eee 
Pres., Lyman H. Musser, 314 
Harris St., Harrisburg 
Sec., Mrs. Irene B. Wenrich, $12 
N. Front St., Wormleysburg 
OCR cco ddncapecne aceneess 
Pres, Helen McDonnell, 215 
Walnut St. 
Sec., Mary C. Yeager, 145 E. 
Pomfret St. 
Mig! RE a tear red eager 
Pres., James B. Davis, 115 E. 
Keller St. 
it Mrs, Day L. Wright, 109 
ain St. 
t*Shi baP Pade eewiudee btede 
en Richard ee Scyoc, 29 
East Orange 
Sete osephine "M. Arcuri, 16 
. King 
Dauphin ~ 
POE Ma cccdiswes ov eN een we soci 5's 
Pres., Oscar B. Baldwin, 3901 
N. Sixth St., Harrisburg 
Sec., Cecelia Crum, Hummelstown 
oO _ perder * ‘xu 
es., Hiram rysinger, 
Harri: 
Sec., Helen E. Wists, 39 W. 
Granada Ave., Hershey 


ul —2 
—3 
u 3 
72 
39 Od 
30 +1 
12 +1 
DISTRICT 
220 —14 
47 
330 +3 
100 +1 
@ +3 
45 
428 +2 
se +6 


No. of Incr. or 
Members Deer. 


Nid Cae leus test aewnaes 354 
Riad Bunderman, 


Slack, 1850 
‘olly St. 
CPMiddletOWN 6.0 oc sccccccccsccecce 
Pres., S. A. Johnston, 127 W. 
Water St. 
Set , Gladys L. Lehman, 


wee enccccccccecss cesses 81 


49 


Eagle 


set Anna Cole, 50 S. Front St. 


Department of Public Instruction 42 
Pres., Stanley A. Wengert, Edu- 
cation Bldg., Harrisbur; 
Sees John K. ” Trayer, Education 
Harrisburg 

oven County 
Co” A Ae ear rere 
Pres., Harry A. Lohman, 26 Tritle 
Ave., aynesboro 
Seine 1. Eva S. Gobrecht, 


t*Chambersbu 108 


Pres., D Bisak: Stewart, Roxbury 
Sec., Helen Hovis, Chambers- 
burg, Bes 
Sodh Ree eS 73 
Pres., J. ° wiibur Wetzel, 
Potomac Waynesbor Ie) 
Sec., Mrs. sags M. 
Rouzerville 
Fulton County 
SOE Wie once dence sccticccneseays 81 
Pres., Harold C. Welsh, 
Supt., McConnellsburg 
Sec., Maudleen Stevens, McCon- 
nellsburg 
ese County 


Etter, 


123 


Sec., A. B. Shover, 
Lancaster County 
COM oN ra ca da cadedinnlnd cat snes 
Mylin, 453 
» Lancaster 
Martin, 968 
ange St., Lancaster 


Port Royal 


wee ee ee ee re ee ese seseere 


Pres., uae B H. Ruse, H. S. 
Sec., Hilda M. asia H. S. 
CAME conc dgadcuccckcdcessdnns 
Pres., Francis J. “Hathy, 822 E. 

Madison St. 
Sec., Laura E. Buller, 206 S. 
School ne 


Lebanon County 
"Ray ha ‘Light, “Cornwall 


Pres., 
rma I. Green, Palmyra 


els, 
BONE accgiccccusetuasceinves 
Pres., Robert A. Nickols, 3rd, 
810 Walnut St. 
Sec., Stella E. Metzger, 121 
inth St. 


Ch Catena wat dton saan e 202 
Pres., Melvin W. Paul, 
., New Bloomfiel 


Sec., Clarence Musser, Marysville 


York County 
POCountY ...ccccccccccssccccesoccs 
rt Preston E. Ziegler, Wrights- 


See., * royd R. 

IG on on. 86 Lecwpeevcc ds desenes 81 
Pres., Merril Kessler, 218 Centen- 
nial Ave. 

Sec., Florence Kilgore, York St. 
Robert L. Graybill, 636 

Linden Ave. 

Sec., Edward N. Maxell, 703 
Maryland Ave. 


State Teachers Colleges 

CEERIOIIRIEEE «oo c cc.ce ceectbasteenes 40 
Pres., Lee E. Boyer, Millersville 
See., Jane K. Rothe, Millersville 

“ShippensDury 2. cece cee cccecs 23 
v5, ie th Grove, Shippensburg 

Sec., ary Ethel Beamer, Ship- 


pensburg 


710 


Snyder, Bair 


354 


Coll 


Dic gy or" 


an, Carlisle 
See. Rossel A Wheuahea, Car- 


Gena CAleR ooo to ccceveks 
“e Lester = ae 309 N. 


Ph ag: Thos ’R. 
Lincoln Ave. 
Lebanon Clyde” A pa 
on ig Annville 

- Struble a 
ss Soldiers aes <a 
Pres., res Omen ow lS 
Sec., RK. D. ” Maclay, Scotland 


+6 


+1 


+1 


+1 


+1 


+2 


+9 


+3 


+15 


—3 


es, Universities, and Special —™. 
1 1 


+1 


+1 


+1 


No. Yd Incr. or 


Member. 
1X. WESTERN CONVENTION 
Allegheny County 
Coun: 


William E. Beyers, 

Hiram St., Pittsburgh 9 

a Mrs. * Carolyn D. Leffler, 
416 Agatha St., Pitcairn 

* Avalon 

Pres., 

527 


Pres., 


Bradley W. Crawshaw, 
Roosevelt Ave., Pitts- 


lelen G. Whieldon, Avalon’ 
S., Pittsburgh 2 


Sec., 


*Bellevue 
Pres., 


Bee ee ee meee ee se er eesesee 


Margaret Mitchell, Belle- 
vue H. §., Pittsbur, 2 
Sec., Valle Shumaker, Bellevue 
H. S., Pittsburgh 2 
CeeGOt & vgn thawecunddaveces ues 
Pres., Peter J. Brown, 7124 Wil- 
lard St., Ry gh 8 
Sec., Edith Olsen 2248 Manor 
Ave., Pitecbureh 18 
(RMON: 6 occ cedecnianccaseses 
Pres., Loreen Purbaugh, 3745 
Brownsville Road, Pittsburgh 10 
Sec., Claire Cryder, 160 Victoria 
Drive, Pittsburgh 10 
t*Carnegie , 
Pres., Rachel A. Coogle, ‘111 E. 
Main St. 
See Betty N. Brandon, 146 Lee 
t 


Olaitinbigy.. e505 se cadence 
Pres., Anna Billy, 319 Park Ave. 
**Sehoo Mee Nassimbeni, 


COMMING. asicaus Cadel casa weebes 
pnd Harold D. Marburger, 21 
North Grandview Ave., Crafton 
Sec., Mrs. Ru Elliott, 57 
Linshaw Ave., Pittsburgh 5 
*DOMINEE © nc ct cecnccuacdsenecded 
Pres., Harriette Luckhardt, 3254 
Wainbell Ave., Pi 16 
Sec., Elizabeth Reed, 2979 Glen- 
more Ave., Pittsburgh 16 
(DER So cc exch saneadekencune 
Pres., James J. St. Clair, 1015 
Kennedy Ave., Duquesne 
i Bd E. Harner, Irwin, 
Box 


312 
East ‘al wbeuddecdantadeiie 
Pres., Pauline C., Mahoney, 758 
Penn Ave., Wilkinsburg 
Sec., Betty vee 102 Wash- 
ington Ave., Pittsburgh 18 


+ Hazel Sleigh, 1318 N. 
Canal St., Sharpsbur ure 
Sec., Anna Logue, 192 Park Circle 
rive, Glenshaw 
CA Et SAR a la i Pee 
Pres, Fred K. Barclay, 232 
Eighteenth Ave. 
Sec., Helen E. Wilson, 324 E. 
Tenth Ave. 
Ere rere terre 
Pres., Albert Doehla, 1104 Pres- 


1706 Jenny 


ks 
. Flavia Taylor, 26 St. 


wa Lillian Baltzer, Ellsworth 


eee eee eee eee ee 


. Doak, 462 S. 
Meadowcroft Ave., Mt. Lebanon 
Sec., Dorothy Grove, 
tonia Ave., Dormont 
WHI ov dict dc nd eeasensacaxe 
wae) J. Solon Wilson, Munhal!! 


Sees Miriam Seiberling, Franklin 


North Braddock 
Pres., Thomas 
Hawkins Ave. 
Sec., | Margaret 
Hawkins Ave. 
t*Oakmont 


McGrath, 533 
Hughes, 4514 


eee ee ee meee ee esses aeee 


rti . 

Sec., Mildred N._ Price, 
Allegheny River Blvd. 
PUIG «+ cnc ceekes cduasos 
Pres., Marie A. Saul, rao Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Pittsburgh 12 
Sec., Nora Willetts, 28 

view Ave., Crafton 5 
Swissvale 
Pres., 


Elizabeth Maranda, 7924 
gewood Ave., Pittsburgh 18 
Sec., * Pauline Audrey Eadie, 7610 
Westmoreland Ave., Pittsburgh 
18 

Tarentum oe ee eseeseceecer eres 
Pres., Nellie Bark, 426 East 


Ave. 
See. Mrs. John Foultz, 207 Main 


DISTRICT 


3215 La- 
a 





255 








s Deer. 
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Ne. of Ince. or No. of Incr. or Ne. of Incr. o7 
Members Deer. Members Bon 3 Members Deer. 
7*West Deer Township 56 Sec., Mrs. Dorothy Carlton, Notes Sec., Margaret L. Russell, 1151 


Pres., Christine Lambert, Bakers- Bl Graham Ave, 
town *Cecil Townshi —1 *Mount Pleasant 40 + 
Sec., Lois Christy, Russelton Pres., Earl B. ; Pres., Kramer 
t*West Mifflin Borough Eighty-Four Main St. | 
Pres., Harry D. Brace, Lebanon Sec., Mrs. Martha M. Munce, Sec., Genevieve Walker, 229 
Sg Road, Homestead, R. D. 2, Canonsburg Main St. 
R. *Charleroi *Mount Pleasant Township 63 
Sec., Elizabeth Masters, 728 Hill Pres., . . Mollenauer, 307 Pres., E. E. Christner, R. D. 1, 
Ave., Wilkinsburg Meadow Ave. Mt. Pleasant 
Wilkinsbur, Sec., Rita H. Moussiaux, 105 Sec., Jean Hoyman, R. D. 1, 
Pres., . Francis Yetter, 5889 Prospect A Acme 
Aylesboro Ave., Pittsburgh 17 *Donora New oA 
Py, Virginia M. Morrison, 817 Pres., John P. Clark, 461 Fifth Pres., Joseph i Black, "474 
Savannah Ave., Pittsbur, 21 St. Riverview Drive 
Fayette County og ae , John P. Balas, 898 Meldon ie » Ina E. Miller, 244 Fifth 


Couny . - 
Pres., R. ‘Donald Conn, ’ Browns- *Monongahela North Huntingdon Township .. 
ville Hotel, Brownsville Pres., Thomas S. Barbero, Pres., George F. Bowers, 532 
Sec., Marguerite McDermitt, 209 4, R Main St., Irwin 
Whyel Ave., Uniontown’ x ry D. Harrison, 216 Sec., Mrs. Frieda M. Kline, Box 
*Connellsville Cc » Monongahela 37, Ardara 


Pres., — M. McClelland, ington Rostraver Township 
S. Pittsbu: i i Pres., Mrs. Beatrice Schue, R. D. 


304 
Sec., Sylvia Sullivan, 367 ~«ZL Ward School 2, Belle Vernon 
Crawford —_ . i Sec., Marjorie Deter, R. D. 1, 


Dunbar Townsh Ward Sc Belle 


ie Ruple a3 itchell, Connells- Westmoreland County Scottdale 
ville, it. t*Coun' Passe ; a Ss. White, 609 Mul- 


ty 
Sec., hake” C. Moyer, Box «+ Jay Neff, Herminie try St 
283, Dunbar Sec., y Rugh h, Greensburg, . . Flemming, 416 
German Township R. D. k ve. 
Pees * ja Tippen, McCielland- Id *Vandergrift .. eee 
Pres., Geo. C. McLaughlin, 1311 Pres., Emma ‘Patton, "313 Han- 
Peg: ‘Mary Murphy, McClelland- Victoria Ave cock A 
town Sec., Alice Ritter, 1523 Wood- Sec., Hazel Orr, 139 Farragut 
Sr W. Richards, 10 Lind *G alain % yoo 
es., K. W. ards, len reen Sta le: 
Pe G a a + Me Irene R. Kough, 33 Secalifonee pe eee 
ec., Betty Green, Thompson ar Pres., C. B. Wilson, California 
Sec., Betty Fisher, 327 N. Maple Sec., G. E. Harding, California 


Greene County Ave. Colleges, Universities, and Special Schools 
Pres., Frances M. Goodwin, Car- : University of Pittsburgh, School of ies oe 
: lucation 
ay, 9 South, Greensboro Sec., Lucille M. Stump, 30 B. Pres. Samuel P. Franklin, 2725 
Washington County Gaskill Ave. Cathedral of Learning, Pitts- 
tro 
_ William P. Miller, Pres., William E. Yates, 2020 : é 
Center Ave., Bu deny 3 Lincoln Ave. dral of Learning, Pittsburgh 
Sec., a R, Braden, 225 Park Sec., Ada A. Downey, 621 Main *University School, Pittsburgh 
Ave., St Pres., Guy H. a e, 5711 
*Canonsbur, 126 --9 Howe St., Pittsburgh 


Pres., Mrs. Clara A. Glenn, 512 Pres., John Duronio, $08 Tenth Sec., Edna R. Highee, S11 Howe 
Ridge Ave. St., St., Pittsburgh 6 


*Western Pa. School for the Blind 
Pres., B. S. Joice, 201 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 1 
. Sec., Marie . Cobb, 201 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 13 


Local Branches 
; j ‘ rt) Of the 285 Local Branches, 166 or 58 per cent were 100 
University of Pittsbur sh per cent in their membership in the Association for 1945-46. 
The paid membership in the PSEA from July 1, 1944, to 
June 30, 1945, including life members was 53,094. 


NEA Membership 


HE official membership report from the NEA as of 
December 31, 1945, shows a total for Pennsylvania of 
30,218. Our quota for this year is 36,948. Most encourag- 
Extensive program of graduate and undergraduate ing is the substantial increase in the number of County 
courses for beginning and advanced students in day Local Branches that are 100% in the NEA. As this report 
and evening classes provides for @ maximum of goes to press 19 Counties have attained 100% NEA mem- 
twelve weeks of work bership as compared with 17 Counties at the close of the 
year in 1945. 
FIRST SIX WEEKS The number of District Local Branches that are 100% 
June 17-July 26 in the NEA as shown in this report is 50 as compared with 
50 for the year ending May 31, 1945. 
SECOND SIX WEEKS It should be pointed out that it is not too late for Local 
Branches, both County and District, to secure new members. 
July 29-September 6 Every teacher owes membership support to the local, to the 
Also two Post Sessions and special sessions in State, and to the National professional organization. Mem- 
Biological Sciences at the Lake Laboratory, bers joining the NEA now will receive the enlarged NEA 
Presque Isle; Nursing; and Retail Training Journal for the remainder of this school year and all of the 
next school year. 
bd Many Local Branches are planning to increase the NEA 
membership through well-organized local campaigns this 
ah aummienciore mca becuse spring. In this ine will nie the hearty scieatantes of the 
Director, Summer Sessions Presidents of the Convention Districts. Through whole- 
2701 Cathedral of Learning hearted effort it will be possible for Pennsylvania to attain 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania a new all-time membership record in the NEA. Let us all 
strive to attain such a goal. 


burgh 
Sec., , Gould, 2727 Cathe- 
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With over TEN MILLION TEXTBOOKS on order 


.. . . not yet filled 


With continued scarcity of paper— 
.... the production of textbooks undoubtedly will be retarded 


This mein 





“stretching’’ the service of books now in use 


--- HOLDEN BOOK COVERS . - -. 


add one to three years service by receiving the 
wear, soiling and handling instead of the books 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











A P.O. D. Project 


(From page 240) 


guerilla movement, began destroying towns, boroughs, and 
villages until June, 1944; of these 879 were totally wiped 
out and as a result, 1,004,695 inhabitants remained homeless.” 

The few excerpts are hardly enough to present a clear 
picture of what was actually accomplished by the P.O.D. 
class. Collectively we assembled a wealth of information, 
the majority of which came from the Legations on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. We disregarded literature that would be 
classified as propaganda, and incidentally deciding what 
was and what was not propaganda was a job in itself. The 
students had in their possession pamphlets, magazines, books, 
information sheets, special releases, newspapers, and other 
literature that collectively they could call their very own. 
We were quite proud of the material not because of the 
quantity, but because it was material that could be and 
was used. 


The Results 

What were the results? By placing the student on his 
own initiative, we made him feel that he was responsible 
for obtaining information from the best possible sources, 
and for arranging that information in a logical and interest- 
ing manner. Yugoslavia was no longer’ a name half re- 
membered and hazily associated with the Balkans. Nor 
was it an assignment from a textbook. It became a vital 
legation in Washington that answered letters and forwarded 
books and periodicals. Yugoslavia became a list of casualties; 
pages and pages of destroyed homes. A routine analysis of 
nations became a living subject because a particular nation 


became the responsibility of a particular student. For a 
while, at least, the nations’ problems became the students’ 
problems. 

We were better able to comprehend the challenges at 
San Francisco, and perhaps, these students will appreciate 
the international problems of the future because they made 
an effort to understand them now. 


Peabody Scholarships 
EORGE PEABODY COLLEGE for Teachers, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee, offers two scholarships in the summer 
quarter to the teachers in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
The scholarships will be awarded through the Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. These scholarships 
amount to $50 if the person wishes to spend the entire 
summer at George Peabody College for Teachers or $25 for 
either term if the person does not wish to spend the entire 
quarter there. The scholarships apply on tuition only and 
not on fees. The quarter opens June 10, 1946, the second 
term begins July 18, 1946, and the quarter closes on August 
23, 1946. Teachers interested in the scholarships should 
write to Henry Klonower, Director, Teacher Education nd 
Certification, Department of Public Instruction. President 
Henry H. Hill, George Peabody College for Teachers, states 
in a communication that the awards must be made not later 
than May 1, 1946. 


The child whose teacher knows him as an individual and 
thus knowing him, allows him to develop as he can, in art 
as well as in other things, is bound for a happy place in 
that same world.—Ruth E. Oaks, York 
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Full width, triple-sealed safety plate glass windshield and nar- Lower half of split-frame safety win- 
row center pillar assure maximum clear vision for the driver. dow sash is permanently sealed; upper 
V-design windshield minimized headlight and sun glare. half may be lowered for ventilation, 


All-Steel Safety School Coach affords full, sweeping 
vision in all directions for the driver. The windshield, 
too, is triple-sealed against leaks ...is easily removable 
in case of replacement. Similarly, the split-sash safety 





se] *and Finest too! 


Distributed exclusively by: 
THE SCHNABEL COMPANY 





glass windows provide added safety for the passengers South Tenth St., Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
in a Superior School Coach, keeping children’s heads WOLFINGTON BODY COMPANY, INC. 
d hands inside the coach 33rd & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
= -_ : : SUPERIOR BODY SALES, INC. 
The safe transportation of school children is a Newark, New York—Phone No. 626 
responsibility shared with you by Superior. Choosing ik Wabinad kes, ates ¢, ee. 
a Superior All-Steel Safety School Coach this year METROPOLITAN EQUIPMENT CORP. 
° ° 45-21 37th Street (at Queens Blvd.) 
means greater protection for your pupils, greater value lang ted Ole ko ee See 
for your school bus dollar .. . for in 1946, as always, . 
Superior is First In The Field. Pca 
Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders 7 
of school and passenger coaches, and funeral automo- 
tive equipment. SCHOOL COACHES 
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Classroom-Planned 
Book about UNO 


LL of us, young and old, need to 

be informed about the United 
Nations Organization. Schools will 
wish to train youth for peacetime living, 
for international cooperation, for the 
safeguarding of the peace of the world. 
Teachers, accordingly, will welcome the 
publication, just announced of United 
Nations Organization—a Handbook of 
the UNO, This classroom-planned text- 
book of UNO is designed for use in 
junior and senior high school social 
studies classes. 


This book enables the teacher to 
teach the infportance of this new de- 
velopment in international affairs. It 
brings, with desirable emphasis, the 
complete setup of the United Nations 
Organization—what it is, what it does, 
the organization and operation of its 
member bodies, and the important steps 
and procedures through which it aims 
to prevent future wars. It does so in 
simple, concrete terms so that pupils can 
readily comprehend this complex sub- 
ject. 


This book is divided into brief, easy- 
to-understand units, each featuring a 
major division of the United Nations 
‘Organization setup. Each section is 
followed by questions, exercises, sug- 
gestions for study, etc. These help the 
student to check on his own informa- 
tion and also give suggestions for class 
discussion. Cartoons accompany each 
section to highlight important facts and 
to aid students in remembering them. 

The complete text of the United Na- 
tions Charter is included. To make this 
document easy to use, subheads have 
been inserted for each paragraph. 
Equally useful are the index to the 
Charter and the glossary of terms used 
in the Charter. The latter gives an 
understandable definition of all difficult 
words or concepts appearing in the text. 

A fine map occupies the center section 
of the book. This shows all the Nations 
which signed the Charter at San Fran- 
cisco. Former possessions of enemy 
gations which may come under the 
Trusteeship System are also indicated. 


Social studies teachers will welcome 
this classroom-planned textbook for the 
clearness and completeness with which 
it presents the UNO. It will be useful 
for student and teacher. The book is 
priced at I5c per copy, plus postage, 
in quantities of 10 or more; 20c per 
copy, postpaid, in smaller quantities. 
Orders should be directed to the pub- 
lishers, Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., a 
division of the American Education 
Press, Inc., 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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UNO Poster Contest 


ECAUSE young people all over the 
world have a vital stake in the 
success of UNO, The Christian Science 
Monitor believes that school and college 
students should be given an opportunity 
to express themselves on UNO and 
what it means to them. 

To afford young people this oppor- 
tunity, The Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine Section is opening its col- 
umns to reproduce, at special rates of 
payment, the outstanding art posters 
submitted to it by school and college 
students on the theme: “What UNO 
means to me.” 


The sum of $100 will be paid for 
the best poster received from a high 
school student and $100 for the best 
received from a student attending either 
an art school, trade school, or college. 
For the second best, in both classifica- 
tions, $25 will be paid. There will also 
be 20 certificates of merit. 

Besides cash payments, the posters 
judged best by the Monitor will obtain 
wide recognition through publication in 
this international daily newspaper. 

All posters must reach the Magazine 
Editor, The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, by April 6, 1946. They may 
be done in black and one color. Pre- 
ferably they should be horizontal in 


March. 1946 


shape, and should not measure more 
than 30 x 24 inches. 

The Monitor Magazine will judge 
all entries on the basis of their artistic 
merit and their visual presentation of 
UNO’s meaning for youth. The de 
cision of the judges will be final. All 
posters submitted will become the prop 
erty of the Monitor and none will be 
returned. 

Each poster submitted must have at. 
tached an entry blank which verifies 
the work as original, signed by an art 
teacher or school principal. These 
blanks can be received from The 
Christian Science Monitor, One Norway 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Graduate School 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


1946 — Summer Session — 1946 


July 1 to August 9 
DIKE 
Instruction by members of these faculties: 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics 


A curriculum designed for teachers 


For the Announcement, address: 
THE DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


DIKE 
IN THE FINGER 


School of Education 


LAK 2S REG TON 























HAVE YOU RECEIVED 
YOUR FREE COPIES OF ... 


No. 1. How Tests Can Improve Your Schools 
No. 2. How to Select Tests 
No. 3. How to Conduct a Survey 
No. 4, Administrative Use of Survey Results 
No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Results 
No. 6. Basic Testing Program 
No. 7. Conducting High School Guidance 
Programs 
Elementary School 


Testing Program 
. Identifying the Difficulties in Learn- 
ing Arithmetic 


No. 8. Planning’ the 
9 





Educational Bulletins ? 


No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Program 

No. 11. Appraising Personality and _ Social 
Adjustment 

No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories in 
Vocational Guidance and Rehabili- 
tation 

No. 13. Use of Standardized Tests in Cor- 
rectional Institutions 

No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence Tests 

No. 15. Vocational’ Guidance for Junior and 
Senior High School Students 


The above bulletins are furnished free of charge upon request 
Please give your title and grade assignment 





Report A. The Three-R’s Save a _ School 
System 

Report B. A New Type Mental Test Solves 
Persistent Educational Problems 


Report C. Teachers and Students Improve 
Their Mental Health 

Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals Test 
Results in High Schools 


The above reports are furnished free of charge upon request. Please give your title and grade 
assignment. Write for descriptive catalog of standardized diagnostic tests. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5914 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD e 


LOS ANGELES 28 e CALIFORNIA 


Courses Designed 
For Present-Day Needs 


e Grove City College offers courses 
in liberal arts, applied science and 
engineering, business administra- 
tion and secretarial work, and music. 


e Young men and women interested 

in teaching may prepare to teach 
any of the high school academic 
subjects, the business subjects, or 
music. 


Large campus — Beautiful buildings 
Modern equipment 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


GROVE CITY, PA. 














Lebanon Valley College 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six or Twelve Weeks 


JUNE 10 — JULY 19 
JULY 22 — AUGUST 30 


Arts, Commerce, Education, Music, 
Science e Accelerated Courses for 
Degrees e Courses for Teacher Cer- 
tification e Students may register 
for either or both terms. 


Write to Director of Summer School 
Annville, Pa. for Bulletin 

















New Model Twirling Batons 


Finest Quality: % inch Seamless Steel 
Tubing, Triple Plated. Pear shaped 
Metal Balls of Spun Copper. Light Gray 
Rubber Ball. Perfect balance. Sizes 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32, 33 inches. 
Combination, rubber and metal ball 
PIMs QUANG o6 cae ccc cas teiencle $6.00 
Combination, rubber and metal ball 
Spiral SHAG. oa ism occcciccesee 6.75 
Plain shaft, rubber ball only .. 3.50 
Spiral shaft, rubber ball only ... 4.25 


W. E. PETTEY MUSIC CO. 


803 LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH 22, I tage 
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Teaching Unit 


HREE American classroom teach- 

ers, Muriel Hampton, Pasadena, 
California; Mabel Studebaker, Erie, 
Pennsylvania; and Beulah’ Keeton 
Walker, Dallas, Texas, toured England, 
Scotland, and Wales during October 
and November, 1945, as guests of the 
British government under the direction 
of Einar Jacobsen, President, Univers- 
ity of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 
This experiment in creating goodwill 
and understanding made it possible for 
these teachers to secure a cross section 
of the lives, interests, education, and 
language of the children of the United 
Kingdom. 

They visited 85 schools, interviewed 
administrators, teachers, parents, and 
talked with thousands of school chil- 
dren. The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA is now publishing 
a unit of work based upon their ob- 
servations which will deal with the 
school, home, and community environ- 
ment which influences the lives of ele- 
mentary school children. 


This unit is concerned with six to 
fourteen year-old British children and 
is planned for use in Grades IV, V, and 
VI. The chief purpose is to help boys 
ard girls of the United States to know 
and understand ‘the boys and girls of 
the United Kingdom. 

Single copies of this unit are avail- 
able for 15 cents with the usual NEA 
discounts on quantity orders from the 


Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, 1201—16 St., N.W., Wash. 6, 
D.C. 








SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


ain, Temple University offers a wide 


ection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions. .. making the 
tegular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
you require credits for certification, or if you 
_are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to zane needs, And apart from its educa- 
tional a eansnges, the University--and the 
City of Philadelphia and environs—offer man: 
ltural and recreational opportnaitss, You’ 
enjoy spending a Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions June 4 fe eer 
Regular-Sessions , #4 2 to Aug. io 
Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


rhe for the illustrated booklet which describes 
[ sins Jor 1943. aid ges of the Temple Summer 
— 





1945. Address Office of the R 
Mesatgunery doo Peden Be 














1946 Commencement 


Manual 


HE Division of Publications of the 

National Education Association an- 
nounces the publication of its 1946 
Commencement Manual. This Manual 
contains summaries of more than forty 
1945 commencement programs, the com- 
plete scripts of several programs, and 
other suggestions. The pamphlet has 
68 pp. and sells for $0. ae Order from 
the NEA. 1201—16 St.. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, 2. C. 
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United Nations News 


THe UNITED News, a 
monthly publication, is being issued 
by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
45 East 65 Street, New York City. 
The News is devoted entirely to news 
and reports of the meetings of the 
United Nations Organization, its func- 
tional agencies, and the international 
commissions. The subscription rates are 
$2 a year, with a special rate of $1 a 
year for students. 


NATIONS 





The Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions 





LANNED especially for in- 

service teachers and adminis- 
trators; returning veterans, high 
school graduates, and regular un- 
der-graduate college students who 
wish to accelerate their education; 
and special students qualified to 


_pursue with profit any course 


given. 


: Adequate housing facilities for 


men and women students. 


One to 15 weeks of study; expenses 
moderate. 


The recently announced system of 
priorities for admission applies 
only to entrance during the cur- 
rent Spring Semester of the 
academic year. While it may later 
become necessary to limit the num- 
ber of registrations that can be ac- 
cepted in the Inter-Session, it is be- 
lieved at the time of the issuance 
of this announcement that ample 
facilities will be available for all 
students wishing to attend the 
Main Summer Session, Post-Ses- 
sions, or Twelve Weeks’ Courses. 





1946 Dates 


INTER-SESSION 
June 10 to June 29 


Main SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 10 
Post-SESSIONS 


August 12 to August 31 
September 3 to September 21 


TWELVE WEEKS’ CouRSES 
July 1 to September 21 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS CONFERENCE 
July 30, 31, and August 1 











Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Pennsylvania 





State College 








Yew Sooke 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read and at the same time - a passing acquaintance 


with many other books they may never have the time to 


The following announce- 


ments, unless signed. do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 
enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


On tHE Way To Reapinc. C. R. Stone and 
D. S. Gatchel. 96 pp., 8'/2 x 11. Illus. 
Webster Publishing Co. $0.33 

This workbook for reading readiness pre- 
pares directly for the reading of pre-primers. 

The pictures, vocabulary, and reading matter 

are based upon the concepts, experiences, ac- 








HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Terms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term; 
very few houses and apartments available either term.) 
Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 


a 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Coloraco 
Dean of Summer Quarter Dept, P’ 
Please send complete information and bulletins checked. 
——Summer Quarter Bulletin 
—Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name. 
Se. and No. 
City and State 











Early Application for Admission is Advised 











tivities, and vocabulary most widely incorpo- 
cated in pre-primers as determined by a study 
of 21 pre-primers published 1930-1941. The 
main centers of interest are the family, pets, 
playthings, and spontaneous child activities 


STORIES FROM THE SouTH. M. B. Cook. 288 
pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. $1.40 

Second book of the Children of the U. S. A. 
series. A story from each of the southern 
states and from our lands in the Caribbean. 
Young people will enjoy reading about life on 
Virginia plantations, on Kentucky stock farms, 
in the Great Smokies, and in the cotton rais- 
ing states. This series makes lively reading 
for the literature class, the geography and social 
studies programs, and the classroom bookshelf. 


SPEECH AND THE TEACHER. Seth A. Fessen- 
den. 302 pp. Longmans. $2.50 

This text is designed as a basic course for 
every prospective teacher. Its purpose is to 
train all teachers to use speech more effectively 
in all their classroom and _ extra-classroom 
work—to relate teaching principles with speech 
principles. Two major aspects of the book 
are developed: the speech of the teacher and 
the speech of her students. Class projects are 
placed at the end of each chapter. 


WRITING ON THE Boarp. Edited by Parker Z. 
Bloser. 96 pp., 100 Illus. Zaner-Blose: 
Co., Columbus 8, Ohio. $0.60 


This book includes both print to script 


(manuscript) and cursive writing. Manuscript |, 


for primary grades and cursive writing for the 
other grades, high school and above—right 
and left hand. It covers all phases of funda- 
mental instruction. Children love to write 
on the board, and this book aims to teach 
them to do it correctly. Good writing at the 
board is reflected in good writing at the desk. 


My Country. 
pp. - Illus. 
$1.76 

The inspiring drama of America’s heritage 
tailored to the ten- ear-old in grade four or 
five: The account of America and its peoples 
is presented in groups of stories in good nar- 
rative style. The book is illustrated with 
drawings by the Royts. 


Att Arounp Us and How Do We Know. 
W. L. Beauchamp and Gertrude Cramp- 
ton; W. S. Gray, reading director. Pupils’ 
Edition, 80 and 96 pp., $0.96 and $1.12. 
Teacher’s Edition, 134 and 179 pp., $0.96 
and $1.12. Scott, Foresman 

“All Around Us,” and “How Do We 

Know” are for Grades Two and Three, re- 

spectively. They are to follow “Look and 

Learn,” the first book of this picture-method 

primary science program. In “All Around 

Us,” the lessons are planned around four 

units: Animals; Getting Work Done; Sun, 

Wind, and Weather; Plants. In “How Do We 

Know,” Animals, Land and Water; Plants; 

Wheels and Levers. All science concepts are 

presented through pictures, a medium which 

all the children in the class, not just the good 
readers, can interpret. In “How Do We 

Know” simple printed text is introduced in 

conjunction with the picture-study. 
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Ames, Ames, and Ousley. 472 
Webster Publishing Co. 


ADVENTURES IN THRIFT. Harry C. McKown, 
317 pp. School Activities Publishing Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. $2 

“The purpose of this book is to suggest to 
young people and their teachers, in a non- 
sermonic way, some of the possibilities in thrift 
education. The material has been organized 
around situations natural to the school life of 
the average boy and girl. Technical discussion 
has been cut to a minimum. As suggested 
in the various chapters, most of the material 
can be used in home room, club, and assem- 
blv programs for representation to the school. 

Undoubtedly, some of the books suggested in 

the bibliography could be profitably added to 

any school’s library.” 





natural talents 
Use Finger Paintsin All Grades 


Don’t allow the natural talents of your pu- 
pils to be obscured by their slowness to 
master the technique of brush, pencil or 
crayon. Allow them free, spontaneous 
creative expression — with Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints. 

Adapted to all grades and all degrees of 
skill, these paints can be swirled and 
blended into attractive designs by the smal- 


‘lest child — yet there is almost no limit to 


the refined techniques which may be taught 
more advanced pupils. 


No Messy Mixing 
Milton Bradley Finger 
Paints are laboratory 
mixed to the right 
creamy consistency, 
come in six colors which 
the pupil can blend into 
any desired shade. They 
are absolutely harmless 
and can easily be washed 
from hands and clothing. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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ScHooL BoaRDs IN AcTION. 24th Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201-16 St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $2 


This yearbook is offered to members of 
boards of education as a handbook. It out- 
lines many of the functions of boards and 
suggests procedures based upon long years of 
professional experience. The handbook does 


‘not presume to indicate what should be done 


on many of the specific problems that will 
arise in local communities. It does provide 
a number of principles and examples which, 
when combined with good judgment, will 
serve to guide board members through com- 
plex local problems. The membership of the 
commission for the yearbook represented a 
good cross section of interests. It included 
four board of education members of whom 
three are officers of state school board asso- 
ciations, four superintendents of schools, one 
assistant superintendent of schools, and one 
director of a school of education. Nine dif- 
ferent states were represented. Mrs. William 
C. Ridge, a member of the board of educa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, was on the Commission. 


BUILDERS OF THE OLp Wortp. Gertrude 
Hartman. 480 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.80 


A social history for fifth or sixth grade 
which shows the changing structure of society 
through the ages as people learned how to im- 
prove their ways of living. There are realis- 
tic accounts of school days in Babylon, the 
Olympic Games, how the Romans lived, the 
making of a knight, the beginning of trial by 
jury, how printing helped men to be free. 
There are sketches of men and women who 
furthered civilization and made history—Queen 
Hammurabi, Pericles, Caesar, Charlemagne, St. 
Francis, Bacon, Copernicus, Galileo, Marco 
Polo, Columbus, and scores of others. Ques- 
tions and projects invite study and _illustra- 
tions have a part in making history believable 
and alive to children. 





Books Received 


Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass.: 
ExpLorInc Our Worip. New edition. 
S. R. Powers, Elsie F. Neuner, H. B. 
Bruner, and J. H. Bradley. $1.44 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 W. Fourth 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio: 
Type wiTtH ONE Hanp. 
son. $0.28 


Nina K. Richard- 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

DREN. Educational 
$0.10 


FOR YouNG CHiL- 
Policies Commission. 


HEALTH AND PuysicaL Fitness. Educational 
Policies Commission. $0.10 
These publications may be ordered from the 
NEA, 1201-16 St. N. W., Washington 6. 
dD. € 


U. S. Government 


HicHer Epucation Looxs AHEAD. Office 
of Education. $0.20 

ANGLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND COMMER- 
ciaL AGREEMENTS. BUILDING THE PEACE. 
MEMORANDUM ON PosTwAR INTERNATIONAL 

INFORMATION PROGRAM OF THE WU. G., 

$0.30. Moscow MEETING OF FOoREIGN 


Ministers, report of James F. Byrnes, 
$o.10. Proposats FOR EXPANSION OF 
Wortp TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT. De- 
partment of State 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

Cominc Home. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City 

CoNSERVATION. State Planning Board, De- 
partment of Commerce, Harrisburg 

Europe?s Homeress Miiuions. Fred K. 
Hoehler. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 
St, New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 
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How ro Drive SMmoorHiy. Instruction 
manual of the Brown Driving System, 
P. O. Box 105, Hill Station, Harris- 
burg. $3 

Music List. PoeTRy READING BULLETIN. 
Reourep DeEcLAMATIONS. SPEECH BuL- 
LeTin. Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, University of Pittsburgh 

SoYBEANS AND PEANUTS. Karla Longree. 
Hampton Institute Press, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. $0.20 

WoMEN’s OPPORTUNITIES AND REsPONSIBILI- 
yires IN CitizensHip. The Woman’s 
Foundation, 10 E. 40 St., New York 




















About the recent 
trend toward 
Extending School 
Day and Year 


Due to changing social conditions 
which seem to create new demands 
on school curriculum, many com- 
munities, throughout the country 
have already developed broad rec- 
reational programs for extending 
the school day and year. As differ- 
ent localities have to meet different 
needs and social demands, perhaps 
some of the following programs 
might be of interest to you. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan—Extended recre- 
ational programs with care of children 
every day regardless of weather. 












New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Long Beach, California—Y ear-round plan 
of school and municipal recreation. 


Newark, N. J.—Public school operated 
summer program with activities from 7 


A. M. tog P M. for 8 week period 
New York, N. Y.—All-day neighborhood 


schools with increasingly coordinated 
educational and recreational programs. 


Toledo, Ohio— Before- and after-school 
programs in home-like atmosphere for 
school-age and preschool children 


Wilmington, Delaware — Public Schools 
Extended Day Program and summer rec 
reation for all children according to need 


This information is from Dr. Margaret Hampel, Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. If further 
interested—Dr. Hampel has written Chap. VI“Extending the School Day and 
Year” in National Education Association book “Towards a New Curriculum.” 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is back 
again...and moreand more of it 
is on its way to you for your 
enjoyment. It’s a satisfying treat 
and then, too, chewing delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint after every meal aids digestion. 












MARCH—A month for change. Old Sol 

passes the Equator and Spring begins at 

12:33 a.m. on Thursday, the 21st. Mov- 

ing Day arrives in town and country. 

Textbook committees are appointed by 

school administrators all over the land. 
PPK 


GRAMMAR — Whether you teach it or 
not, GRAMMAR TO USE, now in a 
1945 revision, continues to be the su- 
preme reference book in that field. 
ODD 
SAINT DAVID, patron saint of Wales, 
was born on the first day of March circa 
year 500. Saint Patrick, patron saint of 
Ireland, was born on the seventeenth 
day of March circa year 373. 
PAK 


ARITHMETIC WE USE puts fun into the 
fundamental processes. For Grades 2 
through 9, this series has an authorship 
each member of which is noted for expe- 
rience in both teaching and textbook 
writing. Leo J. Brueckner, Foster E. 
Grossnickle, Elda L. Merton and Fred 
L. Bedford wrote ARITHMETIC WE 
USE. 


COMMODORE PERRY completed his 
treaty with Japan on March $1, 1854. 
Ninety-two years later General Mac- 
Arthur is occupying Japan. For details 
read HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II. 


a i 


A GOING CONCERN is our English lan- 
guage. Continually expanding by includ- 
ing and coining new words it soon renders 
all printed lexicons obsolete. Each print- 
ing of THE WINSTON DICTIONAR- 
IES is a new edition. New words are 
incorporated into the body of the book 
where they may be found conveniently. 
1946 editions are now ready. 
OPPS 


TEXAS Declaration of Independence was 
signed in March, 1836; Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia in March, 1867; 
and the Great Blizzard took 400 lives 
in March, 1888. 
a i 

READERS published prior to 1918 show 
aremarkable contrast in format to EASY 
GROWTH IN READING, one of the 
most beautiful series ever printed. A 
postcard or letter request addressed to 
Winston Flashes will bring you an illus- 
tration of how “Mother’s Primer’’ pre- 
sented reading forty-odd years ago. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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Committee on 
Local Branches 


HE Committee on Local Branches 
met at PSEA Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, on February 16, 1946. Guy N. 
Harriger, chairman, Kittanning, pre- 


sided. 


StaTE AssocIATION SERVICE TO LOCAL 
Brancues: Local Branches have been 


“the cradle of democracy” of the PSEA. 


since 1920. The first committee was 
appointed in 1934 to prepare the first 
handbook. In 1939 a director of field 
service was appointed to Headquarters 
Staff and the first series of Local Leaders’ 
Conferences was held. Since that time 
the leaders’ conferences have been a part 
of the program for Local Branches 
each fall. New editions of the Hand- 
book were prepared in 1941 and 1945, 
and the program of Local Leaders’ Con- 
ferences has been expanded in various 
ways. 


Status oF Locat BrancHEs as SHOWN 
BY 1945 QUESTIONNAIRE: The Commit- 
tee devoted some time to the 1945 re- 
port and plans to continue this study 
at the March meeting. Following that 
meeting the questionnaire for 1946 will 
be sent to Local Branch Presidents. 


THE ProcraM For 1946: The Com- 
mittee discussed a number of matters 
with regard to membership, program, 
fellowship, revitalizing, and  sub-dis- 
tricting of county local branches. 


Tentative plans were discussed for 
the preparation by August 1 of a 
County Local Branch handbook. Robert 
A. Rosenkrance, Nicholson; Carl F. 
Welch, Rouseville; James R. Braden, 
Washington; and Guy N. Harriger, 
Kittanning, accepted this as a specific 
assignment. 


Other assignments were: An_all- 
inclusive county program, Paul W. 
Goulding, Nazareth; service pamphlets 
for Local Branches, Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, Aliquippa; V. A. Champa, Brad- 
ford; Robert A. Nichols, Lebanon; and 
G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester. 


WorksHop ProcraM- FoR Loca 
BrancHEs: The Committee voted to 
accept, if approved by the Executive 
Council, an invitation of C. O. Williams, 
Pennsylvania State College, to partici- 
pate in a workshop program for Local 
Branches as an added feature during the 
Superintendents’ Conference at State 
College this summer. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RaymMonp C. WEBSTER, 
Secretary 
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Your students will acquire 
more knowledge — in less time 
—and retain that knowledge 
longer when you use Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Classroom 
Films as a teaching tool. 


Why? Because Britannica 
films are authentic — complete 
— teacher-tested. They’re pro- 
fessionally created in collabora- 
tion with leading subject-matter 
specialists for use as an integral 
part of the school curriculum. 


You'll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for class- 
room purposes on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film list. 


Even small-budget schools can 
build a film library — now — 
under the new Lease-to-OWN 
Plan, on a year-to-year basis, 
with payments as low as rentals 
(often lower)—and no liability 
beyond the budget year. 


Write now for more informa- 
tion or participate in a Coopera- 
tive Film Library program. We 
will be glad to call and. show 
films for various subject-matter 
areas and grade levels, 





HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 
79 Sheridan Avenue 
Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Linden 1849 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 





Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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Notes aud Mews 


Wiis E. Pratt, former president 
of State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of education at the Pennsylvania 
State College, Dr. Pratt recently re- 
turned from Italy where he spent two 
years as an officer with the Allied Mili- 
tary Government of the 5th American 
and 8th British Armies. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, superinten- 
dent of schools of Philadelphia, flew to 
Japan late in February. He is one of 
30 American educators chosen by the 
Department of State to help revise the 
Japanese educational system. 


J. F. Rees, director of vocational edu- 
cation of Harrisburg schools, was 
elected vice president of the National 
Council of Vocational Education Ad- 
ministrators during the annual meet- 
ing in Buffalo in February. 


Horace F. Heiman, supervisor of 
art in Coatesville, has been elected to 
a position in the art department of the 
State Teachers College, California. 


L. E. Perry, substitute district super- 
intendent, Mt. Lebanon, has announced 
that RatpH D. Horsman has been 
elected assistant district superintendent 
in charge of education. Dr. Horsman 
had served as acting principal of Mt. 
Lebanon High School since 1941. Cutr- 
rorD F, MELLINGER was elected assist- 
ant district superintendent in charge 
of purchasing and supplies. Other ap- 
pointments announced by Dr. Perry in- 
clude: RatpH M. Gut, principal of 
Mt. Lebanon High School; James D. 
SHANER, principal of Mellon Junior 
High School, and JosepH C. Krerer, 
principal of Washington Howe and 


Foster elementary schools. 


R. H. Frrzcerarp, chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh, announces the 
appointment of Herbert E. Longenecker 
as Dean of the Graduate School. Ac- 
tion was taken at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the board of 
trustees on January 28. Dr. Longenecker, 
who is dean of research in the Natural 
Sciences, succeeds William T. Root who 
died early in 1945. 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has announced the 
appointment of Robert T. Stoner as 
Chief of the Division of Industrial 
Education in the Department. Mr. 
Stoner formerly served as Chief of the 
Division of Occupational Information 
and Guidance and was recently trans- 
ferred to this new position. 





Rapnor Hicn ScHoot, Wayne, has 
just issued a handbook which gives a 
complete picture of the school in ac- 
tion—its history, its personnel, plant, 
and equipment, its philosophy, aims, and 
objectives, its program of studies and 
survey of graduates, its program of ac- 
tivities and sports. Cecil L. Rice is 
principal of the school.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY classes 
of Abington Senior High School have 
attended open sessions of the county 
court at Norristown for three successive 
weeks. E. A. Lissfelt, instructor, spon- 
sored the trip. The school board has 
given approval for the use of the school 
buses in providing transportation. 
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. .. Providing the best in 
Accident and Sickness In- 
surance for the Teaching 


Spectal Group Plans to fit Your Needs 


Liberal Benefits for 
Accident « Sickness * Hospitalization +« Surgery 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Pennsylvania Group Office - 416 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 
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A Most Important Book in Its Field 











































Foundations of Reading Instruction 
With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 


Emmett A. Betts, Professor of Psychology, 
Director of Reading Clinic, Temple Unio. 


@ Containing an almost unlimited wealth of information, 
this book offers concrete information, even step-by- 
step guidance in teaching reading. Based upon care- 
ful analyses of reading problems, and presenting the 
results of years of study of children’s reading abilities, 
it has immediate application to the everyday classroom 
situation. 

@ Professor Betts describes the reading process in rela- 
tion to the language arts. He shows how growth in 
reading is enhanced when speech, reading, and writ- 
ing are linked together in a general language ap- 
proach to learning. 


@ Throughout the book, emphasis is given to the solu- 
tion of the individual’s reading problems. The goals 
of reading instruction are presented in terms of skills, 
abilities, attitudes, and information. Here, in short, is 
invaluable practical guidance for the administrator and 
the classroom teachers. 700 pages, $4.50 





88 Lexington Ave. 


American Book Company new York's, xY. 











A New Edition... 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


by McClure and Yarbrough 





The popular seventh or eighth grade book of 
the OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION series 
is now available with a late 1945 copyright that 
records the history of the United States to the 
end of the World War II. 


The book has been made most attractive by 
complete re-illustration, and, with its popular 
emphasis on the social, economic, and geo- 
graphic aspects of history, is destined to be- 
come even more popular with the teachers 
and pupils. 


The Complete Series— 


Great Names in American History 
(Grades 3 or 4) In preparation 

Our Country (Grades 4 or 5) 

A World Background for the United States (Grades 5 or 6) 

The Background of Modern Nations (Grades 6 or 7) 

The United States of America (Grades 7 or 8) 

Fundamentals of Citizenship (Grades 7 or 8) 





Write for new descriptive brochure of 
OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
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Cuarves S. HottensTe1n of Lebanon 
has won the degree of Doctor of Bib- 
lical Law, with highest honors, max. 
ima cum laude. It was conferred 
upon him by the Cymric Order of the 
Covenant, incorporated and chartered 
in the State of Florida. The study 
required was extensive work in The 
Covenant Law and Biblical Literature. 
Eminent religious leaders of almost 
every denomination, statesmen, scien- 
tists, royalty, high military and naval 
commanders, jurists, and business men 
are members of this distinguished or- 
ganization. Mr. Hottenstein was form. 
erly superintendent of schools of Con- 
shohocken, and at present represents 
the Iroquois Publishing Co. in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY of the Mc- 
Kinley elementary school, Abington 
Township, made the final choices in the 
color schemes in which the various 
school rooms have been painted. J. G. 
Carson, principal at McKinley, Mrs. 
Emma Moyer, township supervisor of 
art, Nathan S. Trump, maintenance 
engineer, and Raymond H. White, sup- 
erintendent of schools, devised the color 
schemes submitted for approval. 
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Latest Release 





OF YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


it’s an outstanding “first” in 


the educational film field 
Here's the first teaching film Ss preaye de- 


signed to help teachers buil 


the vitally 





important basic understanding of number 
concepts at the primary grade level. 

This 1'2 reel, 16 mm film employs a scientific- 
ally balanced combination of action photog- 
raphy and animation to give children an 
understanding of the number ‘“‘four” in con- 
crete and abstract situations. Educational 
advisers for this unique film project were: 
Dr. William A. Brownell, Duke University 
and Laura Eads, New York City Board of 
Education. 11% reels $37.50 (black and white) 
-also available in color—price on request. 
(Film is accompanied by a Teacher’s Guide.) 





Other Young America Films to be 
released in April... 


“BETTER TYPING” 
One reel curriculum film 
tor the beginning typing 
student. Illustrates such 
basic points as: Posture 
and use of the machine— 
emphasizes rhythm and 
word patterns as means of 
improving speed and accu- 
racy. $25.00. 

‘FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’ 
wo reel curriculum film 
for high school students. 
Discusses functions and 
purposes of each of the 
three major branches of 
our Federal Government 
and illustrates interrela- 
tionships of each of these 
branches. $50.00. 

Accompanied by a set of 


twelve slide films dealin 
with specific branches oa 
departments. $2.50 each. 
($30.00 a set.) 


“TOMMY’'S DAY” 
One reel curriculum film 
for primary grade health 
study. Traces one day in 
the life of a typical young- 
ster and points out the 
basic health rules which 
he follows. $25.00. 


“HOW DO YOU DO” 
One reel curriculum film 
for high school students 
illustrating basic princi- 
ples of making introduc- 
tions. Designed to promote 
poise and self confidence 
in social situations. $25. 


BF To Preview Any of These 


Young America Films 


Simply write 
or phone us 
immediately: 





Edward E. Babb & Company 
3304 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





_ 





Necrology 


Mrs. Katuryn L. SHAFFER, a teacher 
in the Reading schools, died on Janu- 
ary 3. For the past two years Mrs. 
Shaffer taught the kindergartens in the 
Rose and Washington and the River- 
side buildings. 

Epwin W. OVERBERGER, supervising 
principal of the Cresson public schools, 
died suddenly in the office of Cresson 
High School on August 21, 1945. 

Water. L. Wricut, president em- 
eritus of Lincoln University, died Janu- 
ary 17 at his home on the campus. 

Lucite Drenninec, a home economics 
teacher in the schools of York for 26 
years, died December 28, 1945. 

Kate Rocan, who retired in 1940 
after being associated with the Freeland 
schools for fifty-five years, died Sep 
tember 16, 1945. 

Grayson N. Kerauver, former dean 
of the School of Education at Stanford 
University, died January 4 at Los An- 
geles. Dr. Kefauver was recently ap- 
pointed United States Representative on 
the Preparatory Commission for 
UNESCO. He served as adviser to the 
U. S. delegation at the London confer- 
ence which drafted its constitution. 

Marion W. Smitu, for nine years a 
teacher and the last two principal of 
the Burnham High School, died Janu- 
ary 22 in the Lewistown Hospital. 


Mrs. Atice H. Brarr, former teacher 
in Spartansburg and Springboro, died 
in Meadville Hospital, January 12, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. 
She was the wife of P. D. Blair, former 
superintendent of Crawford County 
schools. 


Anna C. Mirer of Lansdale, a 
teacher in the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem for 30 years, died January 31 at 
her home following a short illness. 

SaLaMA T. B. Stercerwatt died sud- 
denly at her home in Tamaqua, Janu- 
ary 14. She had taught in the schools 
of Tamaqua for 43 years. 


—_—@e——— 


Educational Services 
for Young Children 


ILL America continue to lag be- 
hind the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union in its protection and 
development of the young child? This 
is the question dealt with in the new 
publication, “Educational Services For 
Young Children,” released on- Febru- 
ary 1, 1946, by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA. P 
This 56-page pamphlet is concerned 
with what constitutes the best develop- 
ment and education for children from 
three to five years of age. It proposes 
that educational services be extended 
downward and that these extended 
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I’m certainly glad I haven’t had to lose 
any time this year because of sickness or 
accidents. But it’s also grand to know that 
my savings and income will be protected if 
1 should have to miss. You see, I’m a mem- 
ber of T. P. U.—and when sickness or acci- 
dent strikes, my P-H (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate helps me pay doctor, medicine 
and hospital bills, It costs only a few cents 
a day and it provides year-round protec- 
tion for all sickness or injuries. Let me 
show you a few of the benefits: 


$37.50 per week for hospital confine- 
ment (sickness or accidents). 
$5.35 per day beginning first day. 
$12.50 per week for convalescence. 
$25.00 per week for confining sick- 
ness, 
$10.00 for first week. 


$25.00 for medical fee (non-dis- 
abling injury). 
$25.00 per week for accidents. 
$25.00 per week for quarantine be- 
ginning 8th day. 
$10.00 for first week. 
Mail this coupon for a more com- 
plete list of benefits. No obligation. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


: Please send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 


















PROTECTION 
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services be closely integrated with the 
rest of the program of public education. 

The new publication demonstrates 
how closely connected educational serv- 
ices for young children are with the 
basic goals of education. It states that 
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the nurturing of such disciplines as 
self-reliance, respect for others, and fair 
play is both possible and desirable at 
an early age. It shows that the early 
training of young children in the com- 
municative and expressive arts is bene- 
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ficial to the individual child and to 
society as a whole. 

The chief problems of the three, 
four-, and five-year age group, such as 
health care, protection, nutrition, and 
mental hygiene are dealt with; present 
educational methods for meeting these 





































parent education are described. 


The pamphlet explores the possibilities 
for expanding and enriching the ex. 
isting programs, using the public nurs. 
ery school as the unit for study. Costs 
of educational services for young chil- 
dren are estimated and questions of 
financial and legislative support an- 
swered. 

As a whole, “Educational Services for 
Young Children” attempts to show 
that the extension of education down- 
ward to the third and fourth year 
is a forward-looking program, a_ plan 
for healthier and happier children to 
day, and for-a better world tomorrow. 


‘ problems, such as health services, super. 
TEACHER'S GENCIES 


vised play groups, nursery schools, and 
To Administrators 


r 
[NATIONAL 


Nation-wide 


ASSOCIATION of 


Assistance 





A national organization for the standardization and improvement of 
teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School execu- 
tives and class room teachers are invited to write to members of the as- 
sociation when in need of the highest type of teacher placement service. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore-1, Maryland 


For twenty-one years we have rendered reliable service to both teachers and 
school employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout 
the East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 

Write, telling about yourself 











MUlberry 6850 eS ee, Sey This pamphlet may be obtained by 
writing to the Educational Policies Com- 

BRY AN Teachers Bureau a mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W, 
712-713 Witherspoon Bidg. si acta Washington 6, D. C. The price is ten 

M. A. Bryant PHILADELPHIA, PA. ? cents a copy with discounts on quantity 


Thos. B. R. Bryant counselling service 


W. D. Greulich 
TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE IN 
COLLEGE—UNIVERSITY, SECONDARY, ELEMENTARY, AND SPECIAL FIELDS 


Pennypacker 1223 orders. 


—_@—___ 





Calendar 


March 4-7—Regional Conference of 
American Association of School 
Administrators, New York City 

March 21-23—Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop 
ment, NEA, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

March 27-30—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 9—Arbor and Bird Day 

April 8-15—Conservation Week 

April 27—Geography Institute, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

May 4—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

May 19—National Citizenship Day 

July 1-6—83rd annual convention, Na 
tional Education Association, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


July 30-31, August 1—Superintendents’ 
Conference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 


TEACHERS NEEDED - CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


-{Member National Association of Teachers Agencies}- 
C. H. Gordinier. Manager 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clienetle Bell phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 





Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Spendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance Write to us immediately. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


66th Year 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bidg. © PITTSBURGH e¢ Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Teachers new needed for permanent positions in all fields. Our experience as a former teacher, 
principal and superintendent and as a present counsellor and placement 
director at your service for advancement 


Atlantic 5398 John B. Ritter, Manager 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 
® , 























ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The Nation's Capital is nowia leading educa- 
tional center of the world. Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 


T. Dawid Parvack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and GC, W. W, WASHINGTON, BD. ¢ 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADEPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Every day in the year we need successful Pennsylvania teachers for listed 
openings. Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 
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The crowd’s favorite meeting place! There over 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you meet friends, swap stories, 
catch up on local news and add your own two-bits’ 
worth to world opinion. The friendly pause and 
Coca-Cola go together. There’s no nicer invitation 
to happy comradeship than the words Have a Coke. 


(So why not Have a Coke yourself.) 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Coke =Coca-Cola 


A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
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3) marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E, Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro PE IE <6 xh osu ve mdnvancans pees eeeee L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...... J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science ©. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Econgmics and Music Education James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester i i i Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT [ 











